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AMERICAN POLITICS 


UNFORESEEN FACTORS OF THE CURRENT CAMPAIGN 
BY HENRY LITCHFIELD WEST 


THE announcement that the Republican campaign managers will at- 
tempt to secure electoral votes in the Southern States has been followed 
by the declaration that Secretary Taft will make several 


Breaking the speeches in the enemy’s country. He has already ar- 
Solidity of ranged to meet a large delegation of Virginians at the 
the South 


Hot Springs and later in the campaign, it is stated, he 
will visit Atlanta. Chairman Hitchcock, who possesses 
an unusually extensive knowledge of political conditions in the South, 
is planning conferences with Southern Republicans and is evidently 
quite in earnest in prosecuting the new programme. This proposed in- 
vasion of the South is so novel that it may be both appropriate and in- 
teresting to review the causes which have inspired it and discuss the pos- 
sibility of successful result. 

Under ordinary circumstances it would seem absurd for the Republi- 
cans to indulge in optimistic dreams of breaking the long-established 
solidity of the South. In these days of abnormal political occurrences, 
however, there is enough in the suggestion to warrant consideration. It 
is the unexpected that happens nowadays; and while it is hardly possible 
that this year there will be any departure from the political complexion of 
the Southern States, the changes that are taking place in that section are 
not without significance. In analyzing the situation one fact presents 
itself with especial emphasis. During the past quarter of a century the 
Democratic vote in the South has been steadily decreasing. The high- 
water mark was reached in 1896, when the entire South was permeated 
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with the free coinage of silver idea, and when Mr. Bryan, as the apostle of 
that idea, aroused the enthusiasm of the bimetallists. Statistics show, 
however, that the South is not at the present time casting even the 
normal vote recorded in the years prior to 1896. This fact is made clear 
by the presentation of the figures of the Presidential vote since 1884, as 
follows: 


1884 1888 1892 1896 1900 1904 
NN coe so aiiip yaaa 92,000 117,000 138,000 130,000 115,000 79,000 
re 72,000 85,000 87,000 110,000 81,000 64,000 
a ny Gretloinis wiataw a 31,000 39,000 30,000 32,000 28,000 27,000 
NL ck ks a ya bine a ele 94,000 100,000 129,000 94,000 81,000 88,000 
ERI onc soscsene 62,000, 85,000 87,000 77.000 53,000 47.000 
ae 76,000 85,000 40,000 63,000 51,000 53,000 
Te ee 235,000 261,000 268,000 365,000 351,000 296,000 
North Carolina......... 142,000 147,000 132,000 174,000 157,000 124,000 
South Carolina ....... 69,000 65,000 54,000 95,000 47,000 52,000 
re 133,000 158,000 138,000 166,000 144,000 131,000 
i ors Sie aig 225,000 234,000 239,000 370,000 267,000 167,000 
NED issn w <vixvicn ess 145,000 157,000 163,000 154,000 146,000 80,000 


The universal dissatisfaction and apathy which prevailed in the South 
after the nomination of Judge Parker accounts in very large degree for 
the great decrease in the vote of 1904. Apart from this, however, it is 
evident that political conditions in the South are changing; and the pres- 
ent causes and the future trend of this transformation are both of sur- 
passing interest to the political observer. One of the most apparent 
causes is, of course, the influx into the South of population and capital 
from the North. Several important results have followed this infusion. 
In the first place, the spirit of clannishness which formerly pervaded the 
South has been made to disappear. In North Carolina, Georgia and 
Alabama, especially, the cotton mills and the steel and iron furnaces have 
been important factors in the scheme of transformation. They have 
changed social conditions, and especially have they made converts for the 
principle of protection, which is the one all-important asset of the Repub- 
lican party. Another and even more powerful factor in producing a 
change is the practical elimination of the negro as a voter. In times 
past it was absolutely necessary that the white men of the South should 
stand shoulder to shoulder in self-protection. As long as they faced the 
negro problem they were compelled to vote the Democratic ticket. Thea 
Republican party was the party of reconstruction, the organization with 
which the negroes were identified and which placed negro officials in the 
Southern custom houses and postoffices. As long as the negro was a 
political factor in the Southern States the white voters were compelled to 
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place themselves upon the opposite side. State legislation has, however, 
gone far toward eliminating the colored man; and the fear of negro 
domination, which once was a genuine menace, does not now exist. 
Opportunity is presented for the white voters to exercise a larger degree 
of independence than ever before and there is reason to believe that they 
are disposed to take advantage of this opportunity. 

There is another factor to be considered. In former years the per- 
sonnel of the Republican party in the Southern States was malodorous, 
to say the least. No one who maintained the slightest degree of self- 
respect could afford to identify himself with the Republican organiza- 
tion in any Southern State, nor even desired such association. In 
every national convention the Southern delegates, with rare -excep- 
tions, were a by-word and a reproach. They trafficked for offices, they 
sold themselves to the highest bidder without regard to previous pledges, 
and they were frankly shameless in using their political positions to 
advance their personal ends. This condition is improving in consider- 
able degree. Men can now be Republicans in the South without having 
that fact accepted as a stigma upon them. ‘The personnel of the party 
has been elevated. ‘The campaign which was recently made in the South 
for delegates for Mr. Taft was especially significant in the fact that an 
effort was made to secure the co-operation of men who are Republicans 
through principle and not for gain. There is a serious effort to create a 
new Republican organization which shall command both local and 
national respect. The endeavor may not be immediately successful. 
The conditions which have existed for forty years are not to be radically 
altered nor remedied in a day or a month or even a year. The change 
will, however, be eventually accomplished. Some great political revolu- 
tion will rend the solid South; and it will be a good thing for that 
section and for the nation when that result has been reached. 

The possibilities of the future may be judged from the experiences 
of the past. ‘Twenty years ago any one who would have predicted that 
Kentucky or Maryland or Missouri would cast their electoral votes for a 
Republican Presidential candidate would have been considered as any- 
thing but a wise prophet. ‘The time has come, however, when the States 
along the northern border of the South are very properly regarded as 
doubtful, if they have not already gone squarely over into the Republican 
ranks. The great contest of 1896 wrought remarkable changes. Mary- 
land, which in 1892 was safely Democratic with 21,000 plurality, gave 
32,000 plurality for McKinley in 1896 and has since been steadfast to 
the Republican nominees. West Virginia, which had been recreant to 
democracy upon the solitary occasion of Greeley’s nomination, sought 
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shelter in the Republican household in 1896, and its Republican majority 
has increased from 11,000 to 31,000. Delaware was formerly a Demo- 
cratic State, but it now gives a Republican majority of over 4,000. 
Missouri, which in 1900 was Democratic by nearly 40,000, registered a 
Republican plurality of 25,000 in 1904. In Tennessee there is a Re- 
publican vote which is only about 25,000 less than the Democratic vote, 
and in 1894 a Republican governor was declared elected, although the 
recount by the Legislature resulted in a victory for the Democratic can- 
didate. Kentucky cast its electoral vote in 1896 for the Republican 
candidate. Along the entire border, therefére, the leaven of Republi- 
canism has been working. In other words, there is crumbling along the 
edges of the solid South. Is it illogical or extravagant to believe that 
in the future the disintegration now apparent on the surface will eat its 
consuming way into the heart of the southern section ? 


The political conditions in many of the States continue to be far from 
satisfactory to the dominant party. ‘Take, for instance, West Virginia, 
where two gentlemen with the euphonious names of 


Conditions Scherr and Swisher are doing their best, through rival 
in the candidacies, to disrupt the party organization. The 
States 


situation in the State has grown so serious that Senator 
Elkins has personally visited Mr. Taft at Hot Springs 
with an appeal for his assistance in straightening out the dispute. In 
Ohio, Mr. Arthur W. Vorys, who was the leading light in the Taft 
campaign until Mr. Hitchcock appeared upon the scene, has been slighted, 
and both he and his friends are reported to be in resentful mood. In 
addition to this, the appearance of candidates for senatorial honors in 
opposition to Senator Foraker has been encouraged, with the likelihood 
that the numerous factions already existing will steadily multiply. In 
Illinois a primary recently held for the purpose of determining the 
popular choice for United States Senator resulted in a plurality for 
Senator Hopkins, but not a majority, and placed Representative Foss 
so close in the second place as to warrant the announcement that he 
would carry the contest to the Legislature. The feuds resulting from 
this struggle will not easily disappear and may affect the Presidential 
vote. In Indiana the Republicans are in an embarrassing situation. 
Their party is not popular. Its leading officials have been exposed in 
their grafting operations and one has been sent to the penitentiary, while 
others have resigned rather than face further condemnation. The 
nominee for governor, Congressman Watson, is less favorably regarded 
than Thomas R. Marshall, the Democratic nominee, and the election of 
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the latter would be generally conceded if the State ticket was the only 
one at issue next November. Many Democrats who are not especially in 
love with Mr. Bryan will, however, vote for him rather than jeopardize 
the State result and, in addition to this, the Democrats are harmonious 
because they believe that this year they have more than a fighting chance 
to win. They have some foundation for this belief. 

Much will depend in New York upon the action of the State con- 
vention. It is already evident that the Republican machine does not 
desire the renomination of Governor Hughes, who has shown too much 
independence to please the bosses, but it is equally evident that if his 
request for a renomination is not heeded the Republican party will 
severely suffer. It is true that Governor Hughes has alienated the so- 
called sporting element by his vigorous and successful effort to abolish 
race-track gambling, but his course in this regard has undoubtedly en- 
deared him to the rural population, upon which the Republican party is 
so largely dependent for suecess. Governor Hughes has, in popular esti- 
mation, made a good governor. He has been honest and fearless and 
energetic. It would be a serious tactical blunder on the part of the 
Republican managers to prevent or even oppose his renomination. They 
do not read aright the signs of the times if they think that Governor 
Hughes committed an error in forcing the anti-gambling bill through the 
Legislature. It is the one action which stands most largely to his credit. 
No one who is not in touch with the spirit of reform which is sweeping 
over the country can have any idea of the prevailing sentiment. Can 
there be, for instance, anything more harmless than Mr. Taft’s indulg- 
ence in the game of golf, an exercise which assists him in reducing his 
surplussage of flesh and which is a healthy, outdoor recreation? Not- 
withstanding this, it is a fact that in certain rural sections Mr. Taft’s 
golf-playing is viewed with disfavor because golf is there regarded as a 
gambling game, and the spectacle of a presidential candidate thus fritter- 
ing his time away is regarded as improper. Any one who thinks that 
Governor Hughes’ war upon the race-track gamblers lessens his chances 
of election fails to reckon with the rural sentiment; and it is this senti- 
ment which counts most in securing a Republican victory in New York 
State. 

It is an axiom in politics that the party which is in power has the 
heaviest load to carry. This is especially true in all of the States above 
mentioned and is applicable to many others, where prolonged administra- 
tion of one party has led to factional disturbances, jealousies and discon- 
tent. In fact, the one great problem in the present presidential cam- 
paign is whether there is any widespread desire for a change because the 
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Republican organization has controlled affairs for a lengthy period. If 
this sentiment is at all universal it will do more to accomplish Mr. 
Bryan’s election than any other one factor. Some evidences of its exist- 
ence are perceptible, but it is too early to assert definitely that it is 
sufficiently strong to overthrow the party now in power. 


It is hardly necessary to reassert here the statement previously 
made in THE Forum that as a general rule the Democrats ought not to 
place too much dependence upon the hope of a negro 
The Negro defection from the Republican party. At the same time, 
Anti-Taft events which have happened during the past month 
Movement make it evident that this year the anti-Taft movement 
among colored men is of a different type from the 

experiences of former years. 


It is useless to deny [says a writer in the Washington Post] that an ele- 
ment of the negro race is seriously disgruntled over the dismissal of the colored 
battalion following the disturbance in a Texas town two years ago, and while it 
is undoubtedly true that a majority of the negroes in Republican States will 
vote the ticket as usual, the Republican managers will have a difficult time in 
bringing them all into line. Reports received here are to the effect that the 
present disposition of many negroes is to stay away from the polls entirely, 
while a smaller percentage sullenly vows that it will vote for Bryan. 


This is a fair statement of the case. A few days ago I had an interesting 
conversation with a colored clergyman who all his life has been an ardent 
Republican, but who is now advising his people to espouse the cause of 
Mr. Bryan, not that they love Bryan, but because they desire to rebuke 
Taft. According to the statements of this clergyman, and he is a man 
of high character, the negroes will in this campaign exert an influence 
adverse to the Republican party through the medium of the largest and 
most influential organization which the race has ever effected. The 
head of the opposition is Bishop Alexander Walters, of New York City, 
who has nearly five hundred preachers in his diocese and whose congrega- 
tions are being earnestly urged to vote for Bryan. Other men identified 
with the movement are Bishop Henry M. Turner, D.D., of Georgia; 
Bishop J. 8. Caldwell, of Pennsylvania; Hon. A. H. Grimke, of Massa- 
chusetts; Rev. J. Milton Waldron, of the District of Columbia; Rev. 
E. L. Gilliam, of Ohio; and many others whose names are equally well- 
known in colored religious circles. 

If these colored men who are so intent upon defeating Mr. Taft are 
as earnest in other cities as they are in Washington there is no question 
that the problem will demand the most energetic efforts on the part of 
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the Republican campaign managers. In Washington several public meet- 
ings have been held, all of which have been attended by hundreds of 
negroes, and at these gatherings every utterance antagonistic to the Re- 
publican candidate has been loudly cheered. The speakers—all of them 
clergymen of various denominations—asserted that the debt the col- 
ored race owed to the Republican party had long since been paid, that 
Mr. Taft holds the negro in contempt, that a canvass of the colored 
people throughout the north and east demonstrated the widespread char- 
acter of the disaffection; and they even went so far as to antagonize 
Mr. Taft because he happens to be a Unitarian. Ordinarily, a negro is a 
Democrat for purposes of revenue only. This year the rule does not 
apply. ‘The negroes who are organizing anti-Taft clubs are not Demo- 
crats and with any other candidate in the field would be thoroughly loyal 
to the ticket. It is not with them so much a question of electing Mr. 
Bryan as it is of defeating Mr. Taft. Time alone can determine how 
effective this opposition will prove itself to be. The fact is, however, 
that it seems to be a substantial factor in the situation; and if it in- 
creases instead of diminishing it will cause the Republican managers 
some anxiety before the dawn of election day. 


One issue has come to the surface which at least has the ear-marks of 


novelty. Mr. Bryan’s defeat is urged because, forsooth, it is possible that 
he will, if elected, be called upon to fill several vacancies 

Mr. Bryan in the Supreme Court of the United States. 

and the At least four members of this court will have passed 


Supreme Court ihe retiring age when March 4, 1909, shall have arrived 


—Chief Justice Fuller, 75; Justice Harlan, 75; Justice 
Brewer, 71, and Justice Peckham. It is alleged that should death or 
retirement occasion vacancies Mr. Bryan will “pack” and “debauch” the 
highest tribunal in the land. It is asserted further that shyster lawyers 
unfitted either through ability, experience or character for the honorable 
and responsible duties of the court, would be appointed and a sad picture 
drawn of the prostitution of the bench. This argument finds expression 
in Harper’s Weekly and is in line with the question asked of Mr. Bryan 
by the Charleston News and Courier, as follows: 

In the selection and appointment of United States judges for the Supreme 
circuit, or district benches, would you be controlled by political or factional 
considerations or regard these offices as rewards for assistance given you and the 
party you represent in the Presidential election? 

Quite a number of newspapers, politically opposed to Mr. Bryan, 
assert that if he cannot or will not answer this question in the negative 
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he is not fit to be President of the United States. Up to the present 
time Mr. Bryan has very properly failed to dignify the query by any 
notice whatever. Any one acquainted with him knows that there is no 
danger that he would, in the slightest degree, detract from the dignity or 
standing of the Supreme Court by any appointments which he might be 
called upon to make. The intimation that he would fall short in his 
duty to the nation in this regard is too absurd to affect seriously even a 
partisan mind and the fact that it is uttered shows the extremity to which 
politicians are forced in the effort to seek issues. There would be ground 
for impugning Mr. Bryan’s good sense and patriotism, too, if the actions 
of previous Presidents had been on the most elevated plane. We recall, 
however, more than one appointment of lawyers whose attainments were 
not of the highest character ; and, incidentally, there have been Presidents 
whose selections for the Supreme Court bench were largely influenced by 
the fact that the appointees shared views coincidental with those of the 
Chief Executive regarding certain policies. Upon the whole, however, 
the Supreme Court of the United States has been remarkably free from 
scandal. Its members have been chosen because they were capable, 
honest, and of irreproachable character ; and to insinuate that Mr. Bryan, 
if elected, would degrade the high standard of the court is to excite the 
ridicule of thinking men. 


Henry Litchfield West. 


LOVE RETURNING 
BY BRIAN HOOKER 


Love came back to look once more 
On the house he once had known: 
Found a vine across the door, 
Found the fountain foul and dry, 
Found the garden overgrown ; 
Heard at last a tired sigh— 
Love came back to look once more. 
Brian Hooker. 
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; THE CENTURY OF CONSTITUTIONS 
BY A. MAURICE LOW 


WHEN a later Guizot comes to write the history of civilization in the 
twentieth century he will pronounce it the century of constitutions. In 
less than five years three of the countries in which the extreme of auto- 
cratic government prevailed, and which seemed as little likely as the 
aborigines in the bush to enjoy a constitutional form of government, have 
been granted constitutions. Russia startled the world when her sovereign 
announced that the unlimited power of an irresponsible oligarchy was 
to be succeeded by power lodged in the representatives of the people. 
The example was infectious, and Persia, the plaything of rulers who 
were responsible to no one, not even to their own consciences, received 
the promise of a government under constitutional forms. Now Turkey, 
the most reactionary country in the world, which for so long has been 
governed by a man with that peculiar form of madness which finds its 
expression in cunning that rises almost to the dignity of genius, joins 
the procession. Turkey has been granted a constitution; Turkey, where 
heretofore the only law has been the whim of its Sultan and the intrigues 
of a palace clique, takes its place among the western nations and recog- 
nizes the power of the people. 

Constitutional government in Russia has not yet resulted in any 
startling changes nor has it ameliorated the condition of the great mass 
of the subjects of the Czar. Persia is as yet in too much turmoil, and 
the transition from the old to the new is still too recent, for any difference 
to be noted, and cynics may treat with contempt the imperial decree pro- 
mulgating the Turkish constitution. But students of civilization and 
the forces which have ever been at work to bring about progress would 
be blind if they did not recognize in what has happened in Russia and 
Persia and Turkey a world-wide movement that means much to humanity. 
It is the growing spirit of Democracy, the right of the people to rule 
themselves, which began in England more than 250 years ago when the 
Commons overthrew the power of the King and made parliamentary law 
a living reality. History takes little account of the death of a single 
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individual. The death of Charles I. was in itself of small consequence, 
because men are born and die, and kings as well as peasants must pay 
their debt to nature, but when Charles I. laid his head on the block the 
power of parliament became supreme, and from that day to this its 
power has never been impeached. Charles died and, after a short 
interregnum, the monarchy was restored and the monarchial government 
was never again threatened, but side by side with it has grown up the 
law of parliament, and English sovereigns reign because parliament rules. 
That influence has spread the world over. It has taken some nations a 
long time to realize that to be great they must be masters of themselves, 
but that recognition at last comes and the result is seen in the constitu- 
tions granted to Russia and Persia and Turkey. 

We should be foolish to expect that the change from autocracy to 
constitutional government will work a miracle or alter the character of 
men between night and morning. A long period of political education 
must follow, for men must be taught how to enjoy liberty as they must 
be taught other things, but the first step has been taken and there will 
be no retrogression. It has ever been so. 


The revolution in Turkey came as a surpise to most foreign observers 
who had forgotten that fundamentally men are swayed by much the 
same motives and impulses the world over. There has 


The Army been for many years a so-called “Young Turks” party 
Dictates which has labored to bring about a reform in the 
Terms methods of government so as to enable Turkey to escape 


from the disgrace of being the only uncivilized nation in 
Europe. Enormous have been the obstacles which the reformers have 
had to contend with, and Europe has given them slight encouragement. 
After resorting to every expedient to bring about reforms and failing, 
there was only one thing left for them to do, and that was to fight the 
devil with his own weapons. The power of the Sultan, like that of the 
Czar, rested upon the loyalty of his bayonets, and when he could no longer 
trust the army his people need no longer fear him. When a moral argu- 
ment fails, a reformer, if he be sincere, must resort to other means of 
persuasion, which may be challenged on the grounds of ethics but not of 
expediency. The army was corrupted; the army that had always stood 
between the Sultan and a long suffering people was the Sultan’s no 
longer. It stood with the people. The Sultan paused and yielded, as 
Abdul Hamid has always yielded, when the limit of resistance was 
reached, and no man knew better than he to the fraction of a second when 
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it was no longer safe to pretend defiance. He yielded, and granted to 
his subjects a constitution. 

On paper the constitution is excellent. It grants individual liberty, 
freedom of religion and of the press, provides for equal taxation, safes 
guards property, makes the domicile inviolable and places power in the 
hands of parliament, which consists of a chamber of deputies and the 
senate. A law must be passed by both houses and receive the sanction 
of the Sultan before it becomes operative, and no modification can be 
made in the constitution without the assent of the two chambers and the 
approval of the sovereign. 

If Turkey passes from the autocratic control of one man to the hands 
of the people through their constitutional representatives, the change will 
have an important bearing on the future of European politics. Turkey 
has gone her way because the Great Powers, owing to their jealousy, 
would not work in concert and no one Power felt itself strong enough 
to defy all the others and do a thorough job of house-cleaning in the 
home of the Turk. And it was this jealousy and mutual distrust which 
was always the greatest strength of Abdul Hamid, who for thirty-two years 
has ruled the empire as he has seen fit and has laughed in the face of all 
the world. When pressure became too strong, when the moral conscience 
of the world could no longer be stifled, when in those rare moments the 
Powers forgot their fears and jealousies and, animated somewhat by the 
spirit of the crusader, subordinated statecraft to sentiment and acted in 
harmony, Abdul Hamid made many promises of reform, knowing that 
Europe would be satisfied with promises. And then the Sultan forgot 
his promises and revenged himself for his humiliation by fresh out- 
rages. 

Turkey with a constitution and a parliament and a people back of 
that parliament means something entirely different. The Sultan, re- 
sponsible to nobody but himself, who regarded his country as a foolish 
young man does the estate which he has inherited from his father and 
which he may conserve or destroy as it suits his undisciplined fancy, com- 
mands neither the fear nor the respect of the world; but a parliament that 
speaks for a nation is always impressive. Patriotism must be reckoned 
with. The Sultan might yield to Europe because such yielding seemed to 
him the line of least resistance, the only escape from an impasse; but 
higher considerations will influence parliament. Turkey’s new con- 
stitution ought to clear the international atmosphere and bring an end 


to the atrocities that have caused the present Sultan to be termed the 
assassin of Europe. 
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Theoretically England approves of the Turkish constitution, for 
England is a constitutional government and has always led in the march 
of democracy, but we may be sure that Sir Edward 
Grey, one of the most far-seeing of statesmen and one 
of the really great British foreign ministers, does not 
regard these happenings in Turkey as entirely a bless- 
ing. It will add to the heavy burden that he now carries 
in conducting the foreign policy of the empire. 

For three years and more there has been great unrest in Egypt and 
India, and in the latter country conditions have caused the English 
authorities the greatest anxiety. Fortunately a wise and strong man, 
Viscount Morley, has been at the head of the Indian Office, and with a 
firm hand he has put down sedition and upheld the power of British 
rule. The discontent throughout the East began with the termination 
of the Russo-Japanese War. An Oriental people had defeated a western 
nation, and the boasted supremacy of the white race was a fiction. It 
stirred Oriental imagination. It was whispered in the bazaars. Wher- 
ever men congregated it was talked about. The black and brown man 
had long lain under the fear of the sword. Had the time come for them 
to throw off the rule of the alien and enjoy their own? India for the 
Indians, Egypt for the Egyptians, was a seductive cry. 

Garrisons in Egypt were strengthened because it was necessary that 
England should show the natives she intended to remain master of the 
country. But in Egypt there is a Nationalist party which would like to 
escape foreign rule and seize the reins of government. That the great 
mass of the Egyptians are unfit to govern themselves, and that they are 
better off now than they have ever been, counts for nothing; that the 
withdrawal of British troops and British rule would be greatly to their 
injury does not enter into their calculations. “Freedom” appeals to 
them; an Egypt that is ruled from Cairo and is not governed from 
London is their aspiration, and the agitation is unceasing. The fact 
that both Persia and Turkey have been granted constitutions, that the 
people are now masters, will stimulate the Egyptians still further to 
oppose British domination and keep alive the spirit of resistance. It is 
one of the results of the solidarity of mankind that whatever happens in 
one quarter of the world has its reflex elsewhere. The victory of Japan 
disturbed the balance of power and profoundly stirred the emotions of 
the Eastern world. It led to the granting of a constitution in Russia, 
for Russia crushed by military defeat and staggering under a load of 
debt must purchase peace at home at any price and offer a constitution as 
a bribe; and the Czar would have never done this had his troops been vic- 


Will Egypt 
be the Next? 
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torious. Russia brought hope to Persia, Persia set the example to Turkey. 
And Egypt waits for her day to come. 


Parliament, which adjourned in August, had little more to show for 

its session’s work than Congress, as both found their time more taken up 

with appropriations than with anything else. But while 

, Congress deliberately started out to do nothing, or at 
Robbing the : oa nae 

Hen Roost least as little as possible, parliament had an ambitious 

programme; but of the dozen or so measures outlined 

in the King’s speech, which is the official announcement 

of the ministerial policy, only two became laws, the Irish universities bill 

and the old age pension scheme. The other measures go over until the 

autumn session, when a test of strength between the Lords and Commons 

may be anticipated. The upper house is especially opposed to the licens- 

ing bill, which would gradually reduce the number of saloons in England 

as a practical measure of promoting temperance. Naturally the bill 

meets with great opposition from the brewers and the owners of saloon 

property, and as the English peerage is now largely recruited from the 

ranks of the “beerage” the bill will be vigorously fought. 

The old age pension law, its present workings and future results, will 
be watched with great interest. It is a Liberal measure, but it had the 
support of all parties. It passed the House of Commons by a majority 
so large (315 to 10) that the negative vote only emphasized that there was 
really no opposition. The Lords, responsive to public opinion, saw the 
futility of attempting to make an issue of a question that had the ap- 
proval of the country. England recognizes the justice of making pro- 
vision for the industrious and sober workman who through no fault of 
his own is dependent upon charity when his days of usefulness are over. 
Personally I am glad to see it. It is a recognition that has all too long 
been deferred. Society owes something to its less fortunate members. 
Long years of faithful service in the ranks of the industrial army justify 
a pension. 

How much this pension scheme will cost no one knows, but the lowest 
official and optimistic estimate is $10,000,000, while the highest un- 
official and pessimistic estimate, the estimate of the opposition—and being 
in opposition invites to gloom—is $35,000,000. It is notorious that gov- 
ernment calculations, when money has to be paid out of a not over 
redundant treasury, are always below rather than above the mark, so 
that it may be safely concluded that while $35,000,000 is too much, 
$10,000,000 is too little; but where this money is to come from, whether 
$10,000,000 or $20,000,000, is what everyone is asking. Mr. Lloyd 
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George, the chancellor of the exchequer, whose business it is to finance 
the scheme, admits that he is in the position of a man who has invited 
some of his friends to dinner and is not yet certain which of his 
neighbors will supply the feast. When the bill was pending in com- 
mittee of the House, Mr. George was asked which of his nest eggs would 
be broken for the benefit of the old age pension omelette, and he some- 
what startled the House by replying: “I have no nest eggs at all, and I 
have got to rob somebody’s hen roost next year. I am on the lookout 
which will be the easiest to get and where I shall be least punished, and, 
of course, where I shall get the most eggs, and, beyond that, which hen 
roost can most easily spare the eggs, which is another important con- 
sideration.” ‘That means, of course, that some of the other great spend- 
ing departments will have to scrimp to make up the pension money, but 
the unionist papers fear that the army and navy will be the real sufferers, 
that instead of being increased, the territorial force regiments will be cut 
down, and while Germany is feverishly building up her navy the British 
navy will be sent to the scrap heap. And then the deluge, or at least the 
invasion of England, and London under the moustaches of the con- 
queror ! : 


What an eminent American described as “a hair trigger situation”— 
when against his will it seemed likely that he might be nominated for 
the presidency—exists on both sides of the North Sea. 


A Hair When two men of passion face each other with pistols 
Trigger that need only the lightest touch to fire them there is 
Situation 


danger that one, and perhaps both, may be hurt. The 
King of England, who is always for peace, may meet 
and affectionately embrace his nephew, but so long as newspapers and 
statesmen continually talk war, and it is as much talked of in London 
as it is in Berlin, there is too much careless fingering of the hair trigger 
to make the nervous feel at ease. 

And this playing with firearms is not confined to the thoughtless, 
because if it was it would cause less apprehension, but men of the first 
rank have caught the prevailing spirit. In a notable speech made by 
Lord Cromer in the House of Lords a few days before the adjournment 
he used this striking language: 


What, I would ask, in the present condition of Europe, is the main duty 
which devolves on the Government of this country? For my part I have no sort 
of hesitation in replying to this question. Their main duty is to make provision 
betimes for the European conflict which may not improbably be forced on us 
before many years have elapsed. I am aware that the mass of the people of this 
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country, who do not follow foreign affairs with any very close attention, are not 
alive to the possibility of any such conflict taking place. I say it is the duty 
of a Government gifted with both patriotism and foresight, who have means of 
information at their disposal which is not available to the general public, to 
provide betimes for that danger—a danger of which I, in common, I believe, with 
most people who can speak with real authority on foreign affairs, am very firmly 
convinced. My lords, I am now treading on delicate ground. 


Coming from a man so distinguished as Lord Cromer, with his long 
experience and knowledge of foreign affairs, his words naturally attracted 
great attention. Every Teutophobe saw the German spectre. Lord 
Cromer contented himself with having uttered this Delphic warning. 
He has not seen fit to amplify it, perhaps in the very nature of things 
it is impossible that he should do so, but it has made a good many men 
wonder whether after all the great conflict is not much nearer than most 
people imagine. And if so, what is to be gained by it? What can it 
profit Germany to make war on England? for even if Germany should 
be victorious—which is at least doubtful—consider the cost. It seems all 
so mad, so unnecessary, and yet it is an ever present fear in England 
and not a ship dare be moved without considering whether it would be 
wise in view of a sudden attack. And is England ready? 


At the end of July President Falliéres paid a formal visit to the 
Czar at Reval, which followed close on a conference held between the 
Czar and King Edward at the same place. Both visits, 


Germany it was announced, had no political significance, but the 
Again Ringed — explanations have not satisfied Berlin, and it is obvious 
Round 


they were made with a purpose; in fact, it has been 
officially admitted in London that while no treaty or 
alliance is contemplated the visit of the sovereigns is expected to have 
an important bearing on the future relations of England and Russia. 
Berlin sees no good to herself from conferences between the members of 
the informal anti-German triple alliance and naturally concludes that 
she was the chief object of discussion. 

It is not unlikely so. If we correctly interpret the minds of French 
and Russian statesmen they are ready to convert the informal Anglo- 
Franco-Russian understanding into a formal and binding treaty of 
offence and defence provided that the terms can be arranged. Doubtless 
both Russia and France insist that England must be able to bring to the 
common fund an army as well as a navy; that France shall make further 
loans to Russia, for Russia is again in her chronic condition of being 
hard up; and France asks that she shall have a free hand in Morocco, 
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irrespective of German wishes or threats. But what does England get? 
Nothing except the maintenance of the status quo, which means that 
Germany must not break the peace, or if she does it is at the peril of 
having to fight not alone England but England allied with France and 
Russia, which means that all of Europe would be involved, because it is 
difficult to see how Austria and Italy could keep aloof; they would either 
have to observe the requirements of the triple alliance and make Ger- 
many’s quarrel their own or repudiate their agreements and join with the 
other European Powers in crushing Germany. It is evident that Eng- 
land is not willing at the present time to pay the price that Russia and 
France demand, which, in a measure, is reassuring as showing that the 
responsible statesmen of England do not fear the danger of immediate 
war, but the way has been left open in case it should be necessary to use 
it; and that perhaps nobody knows so well as the German Emperor, which 
may be one of the strongest motives to make him keep the peace, if he 
ever had any idea of breaking it. 
‘A. Maurice Low. 


INTIMATIONS 
BY MURIEL RICE 


Tov art not like those beauties that the eye 
Stares on unconscious, rather what we feel; 
Beauty that makes the universe more real: 
The warm red sunlight, ere it leaves the sky, 
Falling upon us; sea-birds’ drowsy cry, 
Circling the void ; a phosphorescent keel ‘ 
Golden at midnight; all the sweet appeal 
Of swaying buds; a splendid butterfly 


In the white clover. Beauties that make start 
The happy pulse, remind the soul of thee. 
Although no thought remembers that thou art, 
Still in their presence thou dost come to me; 
Sweet as that utter quiet of the heart 
That looks undaunted at eternity. 
Muriel Rice. 





LITERATURE 


THE OPINIONS OF A STATESMAN! 


THe United States has often followed the example of the earlier 
Italian republics and sent its men of letters abroad to represent it; and 
in this pleasant duty Irving, Bancroft, Motley, Lowell and Hay acquitted 
themselves as well as Boccaccio, Machiavelli and Guicciardini. Now 
and again we have utilized the ability of men of letters at home in 
positions of executive responsibility ; Bancroft was an efficient Secretary 
of the Navy, and Hay was an unequalled Secretary of State, and in the 
Presidency itself the author of the Winning of the West was preceded 
by the writer of the Declaration of Independence. But literature has 
been a stepping-stone to politics even more often in Great Britain than 
in the United States; and from Canning’s day down the British Empire 
has often been ruled by literary statesmen. Perhaps Gladstone, 
although prolific as a writer, did not really attain to the level of a man 
of letters, but his rival Disraeli once spoke of himself as “born in a 
library.” Lord Rosebery may be hardly more than a dilletante in 
authorship as in statecraft. When the present Liberal cabinet was 
formed it contained Mr. Birrell, who had displayed a pretty wit in 
several volumes of agreeable essays, Mr. Bryce, who discovered the 


American Commonwealth after having invented the Holy Roman 
Empire, and Mr. John Morley, recently raised to the peerage as Viscount 
Morley. It will not come easier to an American to learn to say Lord 
Morley now than it was for him in the past to learn to say Lord 
Macaulay and Lord Tennyson. 


Lord Morley—since this is the style to which he is now entitled— 
began as a critic of literature whose interest was not so much in litera- 
ture itself as in the life that animated the works of the authors he dealt 
with. His studies of the precursors and heralds of the French Revolu- 
tion analyzed the ideas, the theories, the influence of Voltaire and Rous- 
seau and Diderot, subordinating to this the external facts of their 
biographies. It was not that he could not set forth the power of authors 
who are primarily authors, as we can see in his criticisms of Emerson 

‘Critical Miscellanies. Volume IV. By John Morley. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 
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and Byron and Wordsworth ; rather is it that he was attracted to authors 
mainly by those of their qualities which were not distinctively literary. 
There is perhaps no British critic of equal rank who is so little con- 
cerned with the technic of literature and who seeks so persistently to 
pierce to the centre and to seize the essential element. And as Lord 
Morley has gained experience in political life and as he has been more 
and more taken out of his library and brought into closer contact with 
actual affairs, this tendency has become more and more evident in his 
criticism. He has the fourfold qualification which a true critic of litera- 
ture must possess; he has insight, equipment, sympathy and disinter- 
estedness. But he now brings this fourfold qualification to bear on state- 
craft and on history rather than on literature pure and simple. 

This is obvious to all who glance down the table of contents of this 
new volume of his essays. The book is a miscellany which may seem at 
first sight very miscellaneous indeed, since it contains one lecture, one 
occasional article, one anniversary memorial and four book-reviews. 
The author admits that “they are but fugitive pieces,” and he suggests 
that they are “perhaps not altogether without a clue.” And the clue is 
easy enough to find. From the allied essays on Machiavelli and 
Guicciardini to the summary annihilation of Mr. Lecky’s ill-made tomes 
on Democracy and Liberty, it is not hard to extract the dominant 
thought. The critic seeks to see the good such as it is in the two Italian 
political psychologists, and he maims Mr. Lecky so effectively that even 
if that gentleman were a centipede, he would not have a leg left to stand 
on. And yet behind the cool dissection of the two Florentines and the 
fiery cutting-up of the Englishman, there is the same motive—the desire 
for clear political thinking, the wish to face facts as they are, so that 
we can deduce the proper rule of conduct for the affairs of state. The 
motto of the book might be one of its quotations from Burke: “Man is 
a most unwise and a most wise being. The multitude for the moment is 
foolish, when they act without deliberation; but the species is wise, and 
when time is given to it, as a species it almost always acts right.” 

Reading maketh a full man; and Lord Morley is extraordinarily well 
read. He fetches his illustrations and quotations, not only from the 
classics, from the historians and the political thinkers, but from minor 
men of modern times—even from a writer of as little intrinsic importance 
as Paul de Saint-Victor, a dazzlingly brilliant stylist, who had mighty 
little in him to sustain his glittering garment of phrases. Lord Morley 
has the courage of the original thinker, not afraid to quote frequently 
and abundantly, with an almost Emersonian prodigality. In fact, several 
of these quotations have been impressed into service twice and appear 
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in two several papers; but this is an accident which is likely enough to 
happen when a full man deals at intervals with different aspects of the 
same theme. ‘That Lord Morley is a full man, ready ever with the apt 
illustration, whether quotation or anecdote, is due not only to his reading 
but to his experience of public affairs, and to the ripening influence of 


the actual responsibility of government. 

The book is’ good reading and wholesome for us Americans now in 
the midst of a Presidential election. It will help us to think straight 
about some of our own immediate problems, although it does not deal 
with any one of them directly. Especially stimulating is the scrutiny 
of the political theories of Machiavelli. 

Brander Matthews. 


THE SOCIALIST MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND! 


THE outstanding feature in English political life to-day which forms 
the theme of Mr. Brougham Villiers’ Socialist Movement in England 
is the fact that present day Socialism in England is founded on trade 
unionism and is in reality synonymous with the Labor movement. 
Socialism was vigorously preached in England from the time of the 
French Revolution to the rise of the Manchester School of Political 
Economy. Ever since the days of Robert Owen there have been a few 
adherents of his doctrines, who have continued a weak and intermittent 
agitation. ‘Ten years before Owen’s death, his place as the chief apostle 
of Socialism had been taken by Karl Marx, who put forward his mani- 
festo in 1847; and before the death of Marx a little body of faithful 
followers had organized in England under the title of the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation. Up to the end of the nineteenth century, however, it 
was the fashion to consider Socialism as un-English; and the speakers 
and writers of the Social Democratic Federation found little encourage- 
ment in their attempt to convert England to the faith of Karl Marx. 
The great change that has come over England since the turn of the cen- 
tury—the change that has brought into Parliament a compact body of 
Socialist and Labor representatives and has already caused the enact- 
ment of a number of Socialist measures—is certainly of sufficient import- 
ance to demand an historian and an exponent. Mr. Villiers’ book is 
therefore both timely and serviceable; for in it Mr. Villiers sketches the 
history of the movement, demonstrates the causes which have brought 
about the revolution in the attitude of the English people toward 

‘The Socialist Movement in England. By Brougham Villiers. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 
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Socialism, and enumerates the factors which now make the strength of 
the Socialist Labor party in Parliament. 

The Labor movement in English politics dates back over thirty years. 
In the general election of 1874, thirteen candidates contested constitu- 
encies as direct representatives of trade unionism. 'Two—Alexander 
Macdonald and Thomas Burt—were successful. But with the repeal, in 
1875, of the obnoxious Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1871, and the 
substitution of the Employers and Workmen’s Act of 1875 for the Master 
and Servant Act of 1867, the movement appeared to subside, and al- 
though Mr. Burt has sat continuously for Morpeth since his first election 
in 1874, he has been gradually absorbed into the Liberal party. In 
1892, with the Liberal successes at the polls, seventeen candidates directly 
representing Labor were elected; but few of these Labor members sur- 
vived the Conservative victory of 1895. In the Parliaments of 1895- 
1900 and 1900-1906, Labor exercised but little influence, and except for 
Keir Hardie, who was elected to represent the mining constituency of 
Merthyr Tydvil in 1900, there was not an openly-avowed Socialist in 
Parliament before 1906. Alarm and panic seized the Conservative party, 
and even affected the more moderate and old-fashioned Liberals, when 
in January, 1906, the various Labor and Socialist organizations put 
eighty-nine candidates into the field, and polled over half a million votes. 
Fifty of these candidates were elected, thirty belonging to the Labor 
party, which is avowedly Socialistic, and the other twenty forming the 
trade union groups, which in the first two sessions of the present Parlia- 
ment sat and voted with the Government. There were, later, further 
additions to the Labor party, and both in numbers and in influence, it 
has improved its position even since the publication of Mr. Villiers’ book. 

The situation, however, was sufficiently alarming to the opponents of 
Socialism immediately after the election. Taking a leaf out of the 
Socialists’ book they began a counter propaganda. . Speakers were chosen 
and traveling vans fitted out under the auspices of the Primrose League, 
and in the winter of 1907-8 these anti-Socialist orators visited 8,160 
towns and villages, and addressed perhaps three-quarters of a million 
people on the dangers and tyranny of Socialism. What the effect of this 
propaganda has been it is impossible to estimate. In many cases, no 
doubt, the Socialists are all the better loved for the enemies they have 
made. In any case the zeal of the paid lecturers of the Primrose League 
is not likely to equal that of the converts to Socialism as described by 
Mr. Villiers. For years past the Socialists have used the methods of the 
Salvation Army, and have made addresses at street corners wherever a 
dozen men and women would stand for a few minutes to listen. In in- 
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dustrial England of the North and Midlands, there are also meetings 
every week of a little more formal character. “There are scores of public 
meetings,” writes Mr. Villiers, “addressed by such men as Mr. Philip 
Snowden, in the towns of Yorkshire and Lancashire every year, which 
number anything from two to five thousand, and this not only when 
“politics are on” at election times, or near them, but any day. Ata 
time when neither of the other parties could probably call a thousand 
people together to hear anyone below the rank of a Cabinet Minister, I 
have seen crowds ranged outside the doors of a large theatre, waiting 
patiently to hear Mr. Ramsay Macdonald or Mr. Grayson. Popular 
speakers have all their dates booked for years ahead, and even the minor 
lights of the movement are worried by invitations innumerable to speak 
about Socialism. But it is not the size of these meetings nor their effect 
upon the immediate hearers that matters. A lecture by Mr. Snowden 
in a provincial town is an event of some importance; his coming is 
announced beforehand on every hoarding, and his speech is well reported 
in the local press next day. The people who hear it are a sufficient propor- 
tion of the total population to reappear in groups next morning in every 
workshop in town; and are sufficiently delighted with what they have heard 
to ensure that the principal topic on Monday among the working classes, 
after Saturday’s football match, shall be Sunday’s Socialist lecture.” 
It is almost needless to say that the Socialism attacked by the lecturers 
of the Primrose League has very little resemblance to the Socialism so 
eagerly listened to by working-class England, when propounded by Mr. 
Snowden or Mr. Grayson. The Conservatives build up a bogey Socialism 
which might alarm the people, could they blind themselves to its un- 
reality. The Socialism of the Labor party, Mr. Villiers insists, is a 
Socialism which has been developed by English people for English needs, 
and which has little in common with the revolutionary Socialism of 
Germany and Continental Europe. It is an experimental Socialism, 
taking but one step at a time, and carefully testing the ground before 
going forward. It is not the logically perfect system which was evolved 
by Karl Marx, nor is there in it much trace of the theorizer or the 
philosopher. Its general conception—a conception highly acceptable to a 
people trained in trade unionism and codperation—is an effort after 
codperation and fraternity. This is, however, scarcely a practical pro- 
gramme; and the party does not content itself with a programme merely 
calling for the collective ownership, and the codperative use, of land and 
the machinery of distribution and exchange, which Mr. Villiers offers as 
the aim of English Socialism. As the Labor party is made up only in 
part of avowed Socialists, the programme on which it works is a pro- 
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gramme of definite demands for reform. Mr. Villiers summarizes nine 
of these demands which he asserts would be acceptable to all the Socialists 
and to ninety-nine out of every hundred trade unionists whether 
avowedly Socialistic or not. These nine demands are: (1) State pro- 
vision of work for the unemployed at a living wage. (2) State pro- 
vision of old age pensions. (3) Legal limitation of the hours of labor 
to a maximum of eight per day. (4) Free, universal and secular educa- 
tion, elementary, secondary, technical, and university, to all who desire to 
avail themselves of it. (5) The adequate feeding of school children, 
wherever necessary, at the public cost. (6) The nationalization of the 
land, mines and railways. (7) The abolition of all indirect taxes, except 
perhaps those on liquor, and the substitution of heavily graduated duties 
on incomes and estates. (8) The municipal ownership of electric power 
and tramways, as also of water, gas and other monopolies. (9) Munici- 
pal supplies of bread, milk, and coal. 

To these Mr. Villiers adds such political reforms as adult suffrage, 
equal electoral districts, payment of members, Home Rule all round, 
and the abolition of the House of Lords, as matters on which the party 
is virtually unanimous. None of these political reforms would appear 
dangerously radical to Americans, as, if Home Rule all around is taken 
to mean the substitution of a State and Federal system for the present 
Parliament, with the exception of the inclusion of women in the electorate, 
which is the Socialist meaning of adult suffrage, there remains of them 
nothing to be demanded by reformers in this country. Of the economic 
demands, a beginning has been made since the publication of Mr. Villiers’ 
book by the passing of the Old Age Pensions Act. ‘This measure is re- 
garded by the Labor party as inadequate. Every trade union member 
and every Socialist member voted for it, as indeed did almost all the 
members of both Conservative and Liberal parties. The Socialists, how- 
ever, regard it as only a first instalment, and they did their best to 
amend the bill, so as to secure pensions, without test or condition, for all 
men and women over sixty-five years of age. The State provision of 
work for the unemployed was also urgently pushed by the Labor party in 
the 1908 session of Parliament; and in this matter they were able to 
point to the Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905 as a proof that even a 
Conservative Administration had practically acknowledged a Government 
responsibility for the provision of work for the unemployed, no matter 
how weak and ineffective had been the measure which the Balfour Gov- 
ernment had proposed in order to discharge this duty. 

The legal limitation of hours of labor to eight has been the subject of 
Parliamentary action only with regard to the hours of miners. Coal 
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mining is by no means the most unwholesome or dangerous of trades, 
and the miners in England reckon themselves among the aristocracy of 
labor. But they are better organized than the men of any other large 
industry, and the Eight Hours for Miners bill stands a reasonable chance 
of becoming law before the end of 1908. The education and the feeding 
of school children demands are well within the field of present-day practi- 
cal politics. Both are demands that have the endorsement of many mem- 
bers of the Conservative and Liberal parties, and both are but extensions 
of legislation already enacted. The eighth demand—the municipalization 
of all monopoly services such as water, electricity, gas and street cars 
again is merely an extension of a movement which is not a party ‘ques- 
tion. Many English towns and cities have already entered into this 
socialistic ownership and enjoyment of municipal utilities. Some have 
gone far beyond the very moderate demand put forward by Mr. Villiers, 
and in this matter, in spite of the adverse criticism of many Americans 
and of a few Englishmen, there is, Mr. Villiers maintains, no sign of 
halting or turning back in Great Britain. 

There thus remain but three of the nine demands for social reform, 
in regard to which the Socialists seem as yet in a small and powerless 
minority in English politics. These are the nationalization of land, 
mines and railways, the abolition of indirect taxes and substitution of 
graduated duties on incomes and estates, and municipal supplies of 
bread, milk and coal. Yet even these—the most extreme planks of Mr. 
Villiers’ Socialistic platform—are none of them without some indications 
of success. The Small Holdings Act of 1907, by which the local gov- 
erning bodies are enabled to possess themselves of land to be rented out 
to small holders, is a first instalment of land nationalization, and it was 
the socialistic demand that the land should remain in the possession of 
the community at large that prevented the substitution of the principle 
of individual ownership for that of renting with security of tenure. The 
Land Values for Scotland Bill, which was rejected last year by the House 
of Lords, and which has been amended out of recognition in the Upper 
House this session, is also an effort to carry out indirectly this demand 
of the Socialists for land nationalization. ‘The nationalization of rail- 
ways is also a live question in England at the present time; and Socialists 
can point to the fact that there is a provision in the charters of the rail- 
way companies for such nationalization at the will of Parliament. The 
taxation plank is in harmony with Liberal finance, and as for the mu- 
nicipal supply of bread, milk and coal, this is altogether a minor matter. 
Experiments have been tried of public supplies of pure sterilized milk 
for infants and also of coal for small purchasers, in much the same way 
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as similar experiments in milk, ice and coal have been carried on by 
charitable organizations in some of the American cities, and there is little 
doubt that, if it were advisable, an English municipality could manage a 
pure milk supply as well as a supply of pure water. 

Mr. Villiers is remarkably successful in that part of his book in 
which he analyzes the English national character and shows the im- 
possibility of the acceptance in England of a logical and theoretically 
complete system of Socialism. English Socialism must be experimental, 
a matter of compromise and of slow movement forward from the tried 
to the untried. Socialism is becoming possible in the twentieth century 
because it is founded on the work of the nineteenth. It is founded on 
trade-unionism, on the codperative movement, and on the great friendly 
societies and all the organization which working-class England has cre- 
ated to modify the principle of competition and substitute that of co- 
Operation. It is founded also, as Mr. Villiers points out, on municipal 
socialism, on the ownership by the community of its water and gas, its 
electricity and street cars, as well as its sewers, its streets, its schools, 
its parks and its playgrounds. With this basis—the voluntary organiza- 
tions of the working classes, and the experimental work of the munici- 
palities, Socialism begins to be a workable theory to the British mind; 
and as already indicated, a programme of immediate and practical re- 
forms on a socialistic basis has been formulated. 

The later chapters of Mr. Villiers’ book—the chapters which give his 
forecasts of the future socialistic condition of England, are perhaps not 
wholly visionary. They in no way resemble the forecasts of Bellamy or 
Wells. They are founded on the work which has actually been accom- 
plished by the Labor party. Still, few readers will be inclined to agree 
with Mr. Villiers in regard to all of his forecasts, and the opponent of 
Socialism will take comfort in the fact that the British nation is essen- 
tially conservative. He will note the many signs of reaction against the 
Liberal Government, visible in by-elections and in the newspapers, and 
will conclude that for the present the Socialist movement has probably 
reached its highest point, that there will most likely be another long 
period of waiting and reaction, and that the present generation is unlikely 
to see in England the substitution of a socialistic system of communal 
ownership for the present system of individualism and competition. 
Whether or not Mr. Villiers’ conclusions are accepted, it is a matter of 
congratulation that a phase of political thought that is having a tre- 
mendous effect upon the national life of England should have found an 
exponent so clear, so moderate and so illuminating as Mr. Villiers shows 
himself to be in the Socialist Movement in England. 

Annie G. Porritt. 
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THE LATEST OF THE FAUSTS' 


WHEN Moliére was impugned for incorporating in his comedies cer- 
tain scenes invented by his Italian predecessors, he answered proudly, 
“I take my own where I find it.” ‘he inference implied was that he 
managed to make his own, in the real sense, whatever he took from 


others. Similarly Shakespeare unblushingly adapted to his uses the 


works of many novelists and dramatists now forgotten, or remembered 
only because he saw clearly and completely what they had only dimly 
divined. The drama is the most traditional and conservative of all the 
arts; and there can be no critical objection to a dramatist’s resumption 
of antecedent work, provided that he irradiate it with new light. The 
Faust legend had been current in the drama for several centuries before 
Goethe took it up. It had been presented by Marlowe in one of the 
morning gleams of English poetry. It had been cast into scenario and 
partly written out by Goethe’s own countryman, the studious and sound- 
thinking Lessing. But Goethe, taking his material where he found it, 
made it all his own, by making it for the first time completely repre- 
sentative of the perennial struggle of the striving human soul to win 
its way through the obscurity of temporal temptation unto the eternal 
light. Goethe dreamt out the theme with epical imagination and wrote 
it out in lyric dialogue. He produced a work not intended to be acted, 
and transcending the possibilities of production on the stage. In a deep 
sense it was, however, drama; and it is not strange that certain great 
actors since Goethe’s day have sought to have his mighty work made 
suitable for presentation in the theatre. Heretofore the most acceptable 
of the stage versions thus inspired has been the effort of the plodding 
and unilluminated W. G. Wills, which served as a vehicle for Sir Henry 
Irving. This has now been supplanted by the latest of the Fausts, 
prepared for Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree by Mr. Stephen Phillips, with the 
assistance of Mr. J. Gomyns Carr. 

Considered merely as an adaptation of Goethe’s poem to the uses of 
the stage, this latest Faust is thoroughly commendable. It presents the 
main events of the legend with a more narrow continuity of narrative; 
it compresses into comparatively few scenes the unrestrained sweep of 
Goethe’s epical inventiveness ; it discards the subtler phases of the world- 
poet’s philosophy, and reduces his main ideas to the simplicity demanded 
by a theatre-going public that yawns while it asks to be amused. Mr. 

Faust. Freely Adapted from Goethe’s Dramatic Poem. By Stephen Phillips 
and J. Comyns Carr. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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Phillips and his collaborator have made a more skilful use of the 
scissors and the paste-brush than was made by Wills; and their work 
never descends to such travesty of the great original as has been made 
familiar to the public by the libretto of Gounod’s tuneful opera. But, 
on the other hand, they have accomplished nothing new. Instead of 
taking their own where they found it, they have merely made a new 
report of something belonging eternally and absolutely to an immeasur- 
ably greater predecessor. 

Consequently their work, however well suited to the immediate his- 
trionic needs of Mr. Beerbohm Tree, is of minor importance when con- 
sidered as a contribution to literature. A whole eventful century has 
passed since Goethe wrote ; and yet these authors have nothing new to tell 
us about the German poet’s world-resuming theme. They have cut out 
and thrown away many passages of their original; they have rearranged 
the order of the passages retained; but beyond this they have set them- 
selves scarcely any exercise of the imagination. Their work is, for the 
most part, a literal translation, or a freer paraphrase, of Goethe’s poem. 

To state this is to admit that their labor | considering it as a con- 
tribution to literature, rather than as a service to the practical exigencies 
of the stage] is rather superfluous. It happens that Goethe’s Faust has 
now for thirty-eight years been accessible to English readers through 
the medium of one of the best translations ever made from one language 
to another—the infinitely careful version of the American Bayard Taylor. 
With Taylors Faust before them, no new translation is necessary to 
English readers ; and any freer paraphrase must seem still more a waste 
of effort. This seems particularly true of the latest of the Mausts, since 
a careful examination of it shows that in many passages it is not so 
much a paraphrase of Goethe as a paraphrase of Taylor and other 
previous translators. It is surely a significant circumstance that in the 
ballad of The King in Thule the present translators should have used 
the English rhymes of Taylor in four out of the six stanzas. In trans- 
lating a certain famous speech, Bayard Taylor wrote: 


When over crags and piney highlands 
rhe poising eagle slowly soars, 
And over plains and lakes and islands 


The crane sails by to other shores. 


The original of the last line is, “Der Kranich nach der Heimat strebt” 
—“The crane strives onward to its home”—and Taylor, in altering the 
phrase “to its home” to the phrase “to other shores,” was actuated by 
the necessity of rhyming with “soars,” and thus preserving the rhyme- 
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scheme of Goethe. Mr. Phillips and Mr. Carr, writing in blank verse, 
are submitted to no such exigency; and yet they paraphase the same lines 
as follows: 
As over crag 
And piney headland slow the eagle soared, 
And past me sailed the crane to other shores. 


This is bad blank verse, because the word “shores,” which ends one 
line, has the same vowel sound as “soared,” which ends the preceding 
line. It is bad translation, because “to other shores” means something 
very different from “to its home.” But the important point is that it 
gives presumptive evidence that the passage filtered through the transla- 
tion of Bayard Taylor, instead of being transferred directly from Goethe. 
This is only one of many instances which indicate that the present work 
is largely a dilution of previous renderings of the great original. 

This matter might not seem lamentable were it not for the fact that 
the present work is the sole apparent product of Mr. Stephen Phillips’ 
mind during more than a couple of years. The volume of New Poems 
which he published last December proved itself, from internal evidence, 
to be merely a collection of fugitive pieces written throughout many years 
preceding. And this new, diluted version of Faust is all he has to show 
for the many months succeeding the publication of Nero, with their 
noble possibilities of labor. The present work, therefore, gives counte- 
nance to those critics who are coming to believe with sorrow that Mr. 

Phillips is not likely to fulfill the high promise he revealed in his earliest 
‘ and freshest efforts. 

When Mr. Phillips was still in his twenties, he wrote Marpessa and 
Christ in Hades, two narrative poems noble in content and beautiful in 
form; and he wrote them in a blank verse novel to the English ear, and 
yet completely organized and self-sustaining. Then, at the instance of 
Mr. George Alexander, he wrote, in Paolo and Francesca, a poor play, it 
is true, but an exquisite and glowing poem. Afterwards, at the request 
of Mr. Tree, he devised, in Herod, a play that was almost great, and a 
poem that still seemed strange and new. At that moment Mr. Phillips 
needed only to march forward to assume dominion over the contemporary 
English drama, and to don the mantle of English poetry shed in dying 
by the laureate Tennyson. The public applauded him; the critics be- 
lieved in him: and he needed only to work and win. But instead of 
fulfilling the high promise of his youth, he has dropped downward lazily 
from year to year. His later plays have been more and more disappoint- 
ing: his later poems have been merely imitations of his young inspiriting 
productions. Now at last he gives us merely a condensed paraphrase of a 
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great work, written with none of his original reverberating eloquence: 
he takes his money from the actor-manager, and asks us not to care. 
The present work is adequate, in that it thoroughly fulfills its pur- 
pose ; but a higher purpose was inevitably expected at this time from the 
author of Marpessa. Surely, surely Mr. Phillips had the gift of a great 
poet; and it is with a deep sadness that we feel forced to demand why 
he has, for many years, given such ineffectual employment to his talent. 
The great ones worked and won. 
Walter Clayton. 


A NOVEL OF SOME IMPORTANCE! 


BY PHILIP TILLINGHAST 


THERE is much satiric wisdom in the dictum of Anatole France: 
“Christianity has done much for love by making a sin of it; the Church 
fears woman, and thereby shows how dangerous she is.” What is more 
to the point, it is a dictum which might well have stood upon the title 
page of Weeping Cross, a novel by Henry L. Stuart, in place of the 
citation he has chosen to use from the Essays of Montaigne. For, as a 
matter of fact, independently of setting and of epoch, the story which 
this novel has to tell is precisely a story of a man’s struggle against his 
love for a woman whom nature seems to have created to be his mate, 
but whom the narrowness of human creeds has made a sin. The ex- 
perienced critic has learned to be wary of drawing rash comparisons. 
It is at least annoying, merely because one suggests somewhat over 
hastily that Mr. Winston Churchill, let us say, has read his Thackeray 
with some attention, to be accused of placing Richard Carvel in close 
proximity to Henry Esmond. Nevertheless,-it is only fair to point out 
that Mr. Stuart has undoubetedly widened his mental horizon by a care- 
ful reading of both Hawthorne and Stevenson; and that without their 
very salutary influence, Weeping Cross must have been a different and 
presumably a less significant piece of work. It is impossible to pro- 
nounce anything like a final judgment upon any recently published 
work of fiction. Yet here is a book which not merely arrests attention, 
but stirs the pulse with a poignant anxiety; a book which confessedly 
follows the creed of the romanticists, and yet is curiously, almost cruelly 
real in its tenser-moments; a book which, for the present day and hour 
at least, must be set down as a novel of some importance. 

*Weeping Cross. An Unworldly Story. By Henry Longan Stuart. New 
York: Doubleday, Page and Company. 
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One takes up Weeping Cross with a certain pardonable degree of 
misgiving. A story written in the form of a personal diary, its scene 
laid in puritan New England, calls up disquieting reminiscences of that 
deluge of colonial fiction which somewhat less than a decade ago did 
its share in discrediting, for a time, the novelists of America. And the 
mere fact that the hero of this particular story is a young Irish cavalier, 
who after serving for years as a soldier, is captured by Parliamentary 
forces during the English Civil War, and sent out to the New England 
settlement, condemned to ten years’ servitude, is not in itself laden with 
definite promise of better things. But this young Irishman carries 
within himself, as every living man and woman also carries, and as so 
seldom happens in the pages of colonial novels, bigger problems than 
can ever be made dependent upon the mere vicissitudes of epochs and 
environments. Before he ever thought of soldiering, he had been trained 
for the Jesuit priesthood, but without taking final vows; and it is only 
by juggling with his conscience, only by taking heavy vows to bear 
meekly and without resentment whatever indignities are offered, outside 
his duties as a soldier, that he can reconcile himself to the brutal deeds 
of war. Woman he has put out of his life; and a Protestant woman, 
one who by inherited prejudice could never share his creed, is doubly a 
sin, even to think upon with longing. 

And yet this is precisely what happens to the one-time Irish cavalier, 
now a slave in puritan New England—a slave despised and reviled as 
“Papist” and “Irish dog”; his master has a daughter, young, beautiful, 
widowed, tingling with life, rebellious against the narrow austerity of 
her environment. It may be that too recent a reading has left an over- 
vivid image, that perhaps the portrayal is less admirable than it seems 
at the moment of writing; but surely the days are somewhat rare when 
we get a portraiture of a woman so real, so full of the pulsations of 
human passion, so essentially feminine in her moods and inconsistencies, 
as this Agnes Bartlett of Mr. Stuart’s story—Agnes Bartlett, whom 
Richard Fitzsimmons thought it a sin to love, and whom he loved in 
spite of sin and the damnation for sin that he believed would inevitably 
follow. Weeping Cross will quite possibly be praised for its careful 
accuracy of local color, its atmosphere of seventeenth century Boston, 
its scrupulous attention to petty details. Yet one finds it hard to be- 
lieve that the critics who expend effort and space upon that aspect of 
the book have rightly felt its strength. Its details probably are accurate 
—although if they were not, that would not lessen the strength of the 
story as a human document. But, once the story has gripped you, there 
is no stopping to weigh details; it is all true, because the man who is 
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speaking, the man who is laying bare his heartstrings and showing you 
the anguish of a soul in torment, becomes a reality, a living human 
being, a brother, in whose agony the reader has a share. And when he 
tells of what he saw in Boston, in the inland settlements, in the heart 
of the primeval forests, it does not for the time being occur to you to 
question it—he is telling what he saw, and that is sufficient. 

It may be that Mr. Stuart has a brilliant future before him. It 
may be, on the other hand, that he will never again equal the merits of 
Weeping Cross. What is worth recording is, that for this once at least 
he has given fearlessly and honestly, without fear of offense, a record 
of sinful love that nevertheless does not lose its dignity nor its claim 
upon our sympathy and our esteem. There is a certain Greek bigness 
about its beginning and its progress that invests it with the inevitability 
of Fate. Yes, all things considered, it is emphatically a book of some 
inportance, whether the author ever justifies, or not, the promise it 
contains. 


' Philip Tillinghast. 
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ONE WHO LOVED NATURE 
BY MADISON CAWEIN 


I 

He was not learned in any art; 

But Nature led him by the hand, 
And spoke her language to his heart 

So he could hear and understand: 
He loved her simply as a child; 

And in his love forgot the heat 
Of conflict, and sat reconciled 

In patience of defeat. 


II 
Before me now I see him rise— 
A face that seventy years had snowed 
With winter, where the kind blue eyes 
Like hospitable fires glowed: 
A small gray man whose heart was large, 
And big with knowledge learned of need ; 
A heart, the hard world made its targe, 
That never ceased to bleed. 


Ill 
He knew all Nature. Yea, he knew 
What virtue lay within each flower, 
What tonic in the dawn and dew, 


And in each root what magic power: 
What in the wild witch-hazel tree 


Reversed its time of blossoming, 
And clothed its branches goldenly 
In fall instead of spring. 


IV 

He knew what made the firefly glow 

And pulse with crystal gold and flame; 
And whence the bloodroot got its snow, 

And how the bramble’s perfume came: 
He understood the water’s word, 

And grasshopper’s and cricket’s chirr ; 
And of the music of each bird 

He was interpreter. 
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Vv 
He kept no calendar of days, 

But knew the seasons by the flowers ; 
And he could tell you by the rays 

Of sun or stars the very hours. 
He probed the inner mysteries 

Of light, and knew the chemic change 
That colors flowers, and what is 

Their fragrance wild and strange. 


VI 


If some old oak had power of speech, 
It could not speak more wildwood lore, 
Nor in experience further reach, 
Than he who was a tree at core. 
Nature was all his heritage, 
And seemed to fill his every need ; 
Her features were his book, whose page 
He never tired to read. 


VII 
He read her secrets that no man 
Has ever read nor ever will, 
And put to scorn the charlatan 
Who botanizes of her still. 
He kept his knowledge sweet and clean, 
And questioned not of why and what; 
And never drew a line between 
What’s known and what is not. 


VIII 
He was mosi gentle, good, and wise; 
A simpler man earth never saw: 
His soul looked softly from his eyes, 
And in his speech were love and awe. 
Yet Nature in the end denied 
The thing he had not asked for 
Unknown, in poverty he died, 
And men forget his name. 


fame! 





Madison Cawein. 





THE POINT OF HONOR 


BY JOSEPH CONRAD 
III 


CoLONEL Frraup nodded and pushed on toward the warmth of the 
fierce flames. Colonel D’Hubert was more deliberate but not the less bent 
on getting a place in the front rank. Those they pushed aside tried to 
greet with a faint cheer the reappearance of the two indomitable com- 
panions in activity and endurance. Those manly qualities never perhaps 
received a higher tribute than this feeble acclamation. 

This is the faithful record of speeches made during the retreat from 
Moscow by Colonels Feraud and D’Hubert. Colonel Feraud’s taciturnity 
was the outcome of concentrated rage. Short, hairy, black-faced with 
layers of grime and the thick sprouting of a wiry beard, carrying in a 
sling a frost-bitten hand wrapped in filthy rags, Colonel Feraud bitterly 
cursed Fate for its unparalleled perfidy toward the sublime Man of 
Destiny. Colonel D’Hubert, his long moustache pendant in icicles on each 
side of his cracked blue lips, his eyelids inflamed with the glare of snows, 
the principal part of his costume consisting of a sheepskin coat looted with 
difficulty from the frozen corpse of a camp follower found in an abandoned 
cart, took a more thoughtful view of events. His regularly handsome fea- 
tures now reduced to mere bony lines and fleshless hollows, looked out of a 
woman’s black velvet hood over which was rammed forcibly a cocked hat 
picked up under the wheels of an empty army fowrgon which must have 
contained at one time some general officer’s luggage. The sheepskin coat, 
being short for a man of his inches, ended very high up his elegant per- 
son, and the skin of his legs blue with the cold showed through the tatters 
of his nether garments. This, under the circumstances, provoked neither 
jeers nor pity. No one cared how the best man felt or looked. Colonel 
D’Hubert himself, hardened to exposure, suffered in his self-respect from 
the lamentable indecency of his costume. A thoughtless person may 
think that with a whole host of inanimate bodies bestrewing the path of 
retreat there could not have been much difficulty in supplying the de- 
ficiency. But the great majority of these bodies lay buried under the 
falls of snow; others had been already despoiled. Moreover to loot a pair 


‘Copyright, 1907-1908, by Joseph Conrad. 
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of breeches from a frozen corpse is not so easy as it may appear to a 
mere theorist. It requires time. You must remain behind while your 
companions march on. And Colonel D’Hubert had his scruples as to 
falling out. They arose from a point of honor and also a little from 
dread. Once he stepped aside he could not be sure of ever rejoining his 
battalion. And it imposed a physical effort too from which his starved 
body shrank. The ghastly intimacy of a wrestling match with the dead 
opposing the unyielding rigidity of iron to your violence was repugnant 
to the inborn delicacy of his feelings. 

Luckily one day, grubbing in a mound of snow between the huts of a 
village in the hope of finding there a frozen potato or some vegetable 
garbage he could put between his long and shaky teeth, Colonel D’Hubert 
uncovered a couple of mats of the sort Russian peasants use to line the 
sides of their carts. These shaken free of frozen snow, bent about and 
fastened solidly round his waist, made a bell-shoped nether garment, a sort 
of stiff petticoat, rendering Colonel D’Hubert a perfectly decent but a 
much more noticeable figure than before. 

Thus accoutred he continued to retreat never doubting of his personal 
escape but full of other misgivings. The early buoyancy of his belief 
in the future was destroyed. If the road of glory led through such unfore- 
seen passages—he asked himself, for he was reflective, whether the guide 
was altogether trustworthy. And a patriotic sadness not unmingled 
with some personal concern, altogether unlike the unreasoning indigna- 
tion against men and things nursed by Colonel Feraud, oppressed the 
equable spirit of Colonel D’Hubert. Recruiting his strength in a little 
terman town for three weeks, he was surprised to discover within him- 
self a love of repose. His returning vigor was strangely pacific in its 
aspirations. He meditated silently upon that bizarre change of mood. No 
doubt many of his brother officers of field rank had the same personal 
experience. But these were not the times to talk of it. In one of his 
letters home Colonel D’Hubert wrote: “All your plans, my dear Léonie, 
of marrying me to the charming girl you have discovered in your neigh- 
borhood, seem farther off than ever. Peace is not yet. Europe wants 
another lesson. It will get it. It will be a hard task for us, but it will 
be done well because the Emperor is invincible.” 

Thus wrote Colonel D’Hubert from Pomerania to his married sister 
Léonie, settled in the south of France. And so far the sentiments ex- 
pressed would not have been disowned by Colonel Feraud, who wrote no 
letters to anybody; whose father had been in life an illiterate black- 
smith; who had no sister or brother, and whom no one desired ardently 
to pair off for a life of peace with a charming young girl. But Colonel 
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D’Hubert’s letter contained also some philosophical generalities upon the 
uncertainty of all personal future bound up entirely with the prestigious 
fortune of one incomparably great, it is true, yet still remaining but a 
man in his greatness. This would have appeared rank heresy to Colonel 
Feraud. Some melancholy forebodings of a military kind expressed 
cautiously further on would have been pronounced nothing short of high 
treason by Colonel Feraud. But Léonie, the sister of Colonel D’Hubert, 
read them with positive satisfaction, and, folding the letter thoughtfully, 
remarked to herself that “Armand was likely to prove eventually a sen- 
sible fellow.” Since her marriage into a Southern family she had become 
a convinced believer in the return of the legitimate king. Hopeful and 
anxious, she offered prayer night and morning and burnt candles in 
churches for the safety and prosperity of her brother. 

She had every reason to suppose that her prayers were heard. Colonel 
D’Hubert passed through Lutzen, Bautzen and Leipsic losing no limbs 
and acquiring additional reputation. Adapting his conduct to the needs 
of that desperate time he had never voiced his misgivings. He con- 
cealed them under a cheerful courtesy of such equably pleasant char- 
acter that people were inclined to ask themselves with wonder whether 
Colonel D’ Hubert was aware of any disasters. Not only his manners but 
even his glances remained untroubled. The steady amenity of his blue 
eyes disconcerted all grumblers, silenced doleful remarks and made even 
despair pause. It was remarked at last by the Emperor himself, for 
Colonel D’Hubert, attached now to the Major General’s staff, came on 
several occasions under the Imperial eye. But it exasperated the higher 
strung nature of Colonel Feraud. Passing through Magdeburg on ser- 
vice, this last allowed himself, while seated gloomily at dinner with the 
Commandant de Place, to say of his life-long adversary: “This man does 
not love the Emperor”’—and as his words were received in profound 
silence, Colonel Feraud, troubled in his conscience at the atrocity of the 
aspersion, felt the need to back it up by a good argument. “I ought to 
know him,” he said, adding some oaths. “One studies one’s adversary. 
I have met him on the ground half a dozen times, as all the army knows. 
What more do you want? If that isn’t opportunity enough for any fool 
to size up his man, may the devil take me if I can tell what is.” And 
he looked around the table sombrely triumphant. 

Later on in Paris, while feverishly busy reorganizing his regiment, 
Colonel Feraud learned that Colonel D’Hubert had been made a general. 
He glared at his informant incredulously, then folded his arms and 
turned away muttering. 

“Nothing surprises me on the part of that man.” 

And aloud he added, speaking over his shoulder: “You would greatly 
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oblige me by telling General D’Hubert at the first opportunity that his 
advancement saves him for a time from a pretty hot encounter. I was 
only waiting for him to turn up here.” 

The other officer remonstrated. 

“Could you think of it, Colonel Feraud! At this time when every 
life should be consecrated to the glory and safety of France?” 

But the strain of unhappiness caused by military reverses had spoiled 
Colonel Feraud’s character. Like many other men he was rendered 
wicked by misfortune. 

“I cannot consider General D’Hubert’s person of any account either 
for the glory or safety of France,” he snapped viciously. “You don’t 
pretend perhaps to know him better than I do—who have been with him 
half a dozen times on the ground—do you?” 

His interlocutor, a young man, was silenced. Colonel Feraud walked 
up and down the room. 

“This is not a time to mince matters,” he said. “I can’t believe that 
that man loves the Emperor. He picked up his general’s stars under the 
boots of Marshal Berthier. Very well. Ill get mine in another fashion 
and then we shall settle this business, which has been dragging on too 
long.” 

General D’Hubert, informed indirectly of Colonel Feraud’s attitude, 
made a gesture as if to put aside an importunate person. His thoughts 
were solicited by graver cares. He had had no time to go and see his 
family. His sister, whose royalist hopes were rising higher every day, 
though proud of her brother, regretted his recent advancement in a meas- 
ure, because it put on him a prominent mark of the usurper’s favor which 
later on could have an adverse influence upon his career. He wrote to 
her that no one but an inveterate enemy could say he had got his pro- 
motion by favor. As to his career he assured her he looked no further 
forward into the future than the next battlefield. 

Beginning the campaign of France in those sentiments, General 
D’Hubert was wounded on the second day of the battle under Laon. 
While being carried off the field he heard that Colonel Feraud had been 
sent to replace him in the command of his brigade. He cursed his luck 
impulsively, not being able on the first glance to discern all the ad- 
vantages of a nasty wound. It was by this heroic method that Provi- 
dence was taking care of his future. Travelling slowly south to his 
sister’s country house under the care of a trusty old servant, General 
D’Hubert was spared the humiliating contacts and the perplexities of 
conduct which assailed the men of Napoleonic empire at the moment of 
its downfall. Lying in his bed with the windows of his room open wide 
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to the sunshine of Provence, he saw the undisguised aspect of the blessing 
conveyed by that jagged fragment of a Prussian shell which, killing his 
horse and ripping open his thigh, saved him from an active conflict with 
his conscience. After fourteen years spent sword in hand in the saddle, 
and with the sense of his duty done to the end, General D’Hubert found 
resignation an easy virtue. His sister was delighted with his reason- 
ableness. “I leave myself altogether in your hands, my dear Léonie,” he 
had said. 

He was still laid up when, the credit of his brother-in-law’s family 
being exerted on his behalf, he received from the Royal Government not 
only the confirmation of his rank but the assurance of being retained on 
the active list. To this was added an unlimited convalescent leave. The 
unfavorable opinion current in the more irreconcilable Bonapartist cir- 
cles, though it rested on nothing more solid than the unsupported pro- 
nouncement of General Feraud, was directly responsible for General 
D’Hubert’s retention on the active list. As to General Feraud, his rank 
was confirmed too. It was more than he dared to expect, but Marshal 
Soult, then Minister of War to the restored King, was partial to officers 
who had fought in Spain. Only not even the Marshal’s protection could 
secure for him active employment. He remained irreconcilable, idle and 
sinister, seeking in obscure restaurants the company of other half-pay 
officers who cherished dingy but glorious old tri-color cockades in their 
breastpockets and buttoned with the forbidden eagle buttons their shabby 
uniforms, declaring themselves too poor to afford the expense of the pre- 
scribed change. 

The triumphant return of the Emperor, a historical fact as mar- 
vellous and incredible as the exploits of some mythological demi-god, 
found General D’Hubert still quite unable to sit a horse. Neither could 
he walk very well. These disabilities, which his sister thought most lucky, 
helped her immensely to keep her brother out of all possible mischief. 
His frame of mind at that time she noted with dismay because it was very 
far from reasonable. That General officer, still menaced by the loss of a 
limb, was discovered one night in the stables of the Chateau by a groom 
who raised an alarm of thieves. His crutch was lying half buried in the 
straw of the litter and he himself was hopping on one leg in a loose box 
around a snorting horse he was trying to saddle. Such were the effecis 
of Imperial magic upon an unenthusiastic temperament and a pondered 
mind. Beset, in the light of stable lanterns, by tears, entreaties, indig- 
nation, remonstrances and reproaches, he got out of the difficult situation 
by fainting away there and then in the arms of his nearest relatives, and 
was carried off to bed. Before he got out of it again the second reign of 
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Napoleon, the Hundred Days of feverish agitation and supreme effort, 
passed away like a terrifying dream. The tragic year 1815, begun in the 
trouble and unrest of conscience, ended in vengefui proscriptions, 

How General Feraud escaped the clutches of the Special Military 
Commissions and the last offices of a firing squad he never knew him- 
self. It was partly due to the subordinate position he was assigned dur- 
ing the Hundred Days. He was not given active command but was kept 
busy at the cavalry depot in Paris mounting and despatching hastily 
drilled troopers into the field. Considering this task as unworthy of his 
abilities he discharged it with no offensively noticeable zeal. But for the 
greater part he was saved from the excesses of royalist reaction by the 
interference of General D’ Hubert. 

This last, still on convalescent leave, but able to travel, had been 
despatched by his sister to Paris to present himself to his sovereign. As 
no one in the capital could possibly know anything of the episode in the 
stable he was received there with distinction. Military to the very bottom 
of his soul, the prospect of rising in his profession consoled him from 
finding himself the butt of Bonapartist malevolence which pursued him 
with a persistence he could not account for. All the rancour of that 
embittered and persecuted party pointed to him as the man who had 
never loved the Emperor—a sort of monster essentially worse than a mere 
betrayer. 

General D’ Hubert shrugged his shoulders without anger at this fero- 
cious prejudice. Rejected by his old friends and mistrusting profoundly 
the sincerity of royalist society, the young and handsome general (he 
was only forty) adopted a manner of elegant but cold courtesy which at 
the merest shadow of an intended slight passed easily into harsh haughti- 
ness. Thus prepared General D’Hubert went about his affairs in Paris 
feeling inwardly very happy with the peculiar uplifting happiness of a 
man very much in love. The charming girl looked out by his sister had 
come upon the scene and had conquered him in the thorough manner 
in which a young girl capable of enthusiasm and admiration can make a 
man of forty her own. They were going to be married as soon as Gen- 
eral D’Hubert had obtained his official nomination to a promised com- 
mand. 

One afternoon sitting on the terrace of Tortoni General D’ Hubert 
learned from the conversation of two strangers occupying a table near 
his own that General Feraud, included in the batch of superior officers 
arrested after the second return of the King, was in danger of passing 
before the Special Commission. Living all his spare moments, as is 
frequently the case with expectant lovers, a day in advance of reality, as 
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it were, and in a state of bestarred hallucination, it required nothing less 
than the name of his perpetual antagonist pronounced in a loud voice 
to call the youngest of Napoleon’s Generals away from his mental con- 
templation of his betrothed. He looked round. The strangers wore 
civil clothes. Lean and weather beaten, lolling back in their chairs, they 
looked at people with moody and defiant abstraction from under their 
hats pulled low over their eyes. It was not difficult to recognize them 
for two of the compulsorily retired officers of the old guard. As from 
bravado or carelessness they chose to speak in loud tones, General D’Hu- 
bert, who saw no reason why he should change his seat, heard every word. 
They did not seem to be the personal friends of General Feraud. His 
name came up amongst others; and hearing it repeated General D’Hu- 
bert’s tender anticipations of a domestic future adorned with a woman’s 
grace were traversed by harsh regret of that warlike past, one long intoxi- 
cating clash of arms unique in the magnitude of its glory and disaster, 
the marvellous work and the special possession of his own generation. 
He felt an irrational tendermess toward his old adversary and appre- 
ciated emotionally the murderous absurdity their encounter had intro- 
duced into his life. It was like an additional pinch of spice in a hot dish. 
He remembered the flavor with sudden melancholy. He would never 
taste it again. It was all over . . . “I fancy it was being left lying 
prone in the garden that had exasperated him so against me,” he 
thought. 

The two strangers at the next table had fallen silent after the third 
mention of General Feraud’s name. Presently the elder of the two, 
speaking again in a bitter tone, affirmed that General Feraud’s account 
was settled. And why? Simply because he was not like some big-wigs 
who loved only themselves. The royalists knew that they could never 
make anything of him. He loved the Other too well. 

The Other was the Man of St. Helena. The two officers nodded and 
touched glasses before they drank to an impossible return. Then the 
same who had spoken before remarked with a sardonic little laugh. 

“His partner showed more cleverness ?” 

“What partner?” asked the younger, as if puzzled. 

“Don’t you know? They were two hussars. At each step they fought. 
Haven’t you heard of the duel that is going on ever since 1801? 

The other had heard of the duel, of course. Now he understood the 
allusion. General Baron D’Hubert would be able now to enjoy his fat 
king’s favor in peace. 

“Much good may it do to him,” mumbled the elder. “They were both 
brave men. I never saw this D’Hubert—a sort of cold dandy. But I can 
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well believe what I’ve heard Feraud say once of him, that he never loved 
the Emperor.” 

They rose and went away. General D’Hubert experienced the horror 
of a somnambulist who wakes up from a complacent dream of activity 
to find himself walking on a quagmire. A profound disgust of the 
ground on which he was making his way overcame him. Even the image 
of the charming girl was swept from his view in the flood of moral dis- 
tress. Everything he had ever been or hoped to be seemed lost in igno- 
miny unless he could manage to save General Feraud from the fate 
which threatened so many braves. Under the impulse of this almost 
morbid need to attend to the safety of his adversary, General D’ Hubert 
worked (as the French saying is) so well with hands and feet that in 
less than twenty-four hours he found means to obtain an extraordinary 
private audience from the Minister of Police. 

General Baron D’Hubert was shown in suddenly without prelimi- 
naries. In the dusk of the Minister’s cabinet, behind the shadowy forms 
of writing desk, chairs and tables, between two bunches of wax candles 
blazing in sconces, he beheld a figure in a splendid coat posturing before 
a tall mirror. The old Conventional Fouché, ex-senator of the Empire, 
traitor to every man, to every principle and motive of human conduct, 
and Duke of Otranto and the wily artizan of the second Restoration, was 
trying the fit of a court suit in which his young and accomplished fiancée 
had declared her intention to paint his portrait on porcelain. Perhaps 
she was as capable of fresh enthusiasm and of ingenuous admiration as 
the future wife found for General D’Hubert by his sister. It was a 
caprice, a charming phantasy she had, which the Minister of Police of 
the Second Restoration was anxious to gratify. For that man, compared 
in wiliness of intellect to a fox, but whose ethical side could be worthily 
symbolized by nothing short of a skunk, was as much possessed by his 
love as General D’Hubert himself. 

Startled to be discovered thus by the blunder of a servant, he met 
this little vexation with the characteristic effrontery which had served his 
turn in carrying through the endless intrigues of his self-seeking career. 
Without altering his attitude a hair’s breadth, one leg in a silk stocking 
advanced, his head twisted over his left shoulder, he called out calmly. 

“This way, General. Pray approach. Well? I am all attention.” 

While General D’ Hubert, as ill at ease as if one of his own little mean- 
nesses had been exposed, presented his request as shortly as possible, he 
went on feeling the fit of his collar, settling the lapels before the glass 
or buckling his back in his efforts to behold the set of the gold-em- 
broidered coat skirts behind. His still face, his attentive eyes could not 
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have expressed a more complete interest in those matters if he had been 
alone. 

“Exclude from the operations of the Special Military Court a certain 
Feraud Gabriel Florian, General of Brigade of the promotion of 1814?” 
he repeated in a slightly wondering tone and then turned away from the 
glass. “Why exclude him precisely?” 

“T am surprised that your Excellency, so competent in the evaluation 
of men of his time, should have thought it worth while to have that name 
put down on the list.” 

“A rabid Bonapartist.” 

“So is every grenadier and every trooper of the army, as your Excel- 
lency well knows. And the individuality of General Feraud can have no 
more weight than that of any casual grenadier. He is a man of no mental 
grasp, of no capacity whatever. It is inconceivable that he should ever 
have any influence.” 

“He has a well-hung tongue though,” interjected Fouché. 

“Noisy I admit, but not dangerous.” 

“Yt will not dispute with you. I know next to nothing of him. 
Hardly his name in fact.” 

“And yet your Excellency had the presidency of the Commission 
charged by the King to point out those who were to be tried,” said 
General D’ Hubert with an emphasis which did not miss the Minister’s 
ear. 

“Yes, General,” he said, walking away into the dark part of the vast 
room and throwing himself into a high backed armchair that yawned 
black and swallowed him up, all but the gleam of gold embroideries on 
the coat and the pallid patch of the face. “Yes, General. Take that 
chair there.” 

General D’Hubert sat down. 

“Yes, General,” continued the arch-master in the arts of intrigue and 
betrayal, whose duplicity, as if at times intolerable to his self-knowledge, 
seemed to work itself off in bursts of cynical openness. “I did hurry on 
the formation of the proscribing commission and took its presidency. 
And do you know why? Simply from fear that if I did not take it 
quickly into my hands, my own name would head the list. Such are the 
times in which we live. But I am Minister of the King as yet, and I ask 
you plainly why I should take the name of this obscure Feraud off the 
list? You even wonder how it got there. It is possible that you know 
men so little? My dear General, at the very first sitting of the commis- 
sion, pames poured on us like rain off the tiles of the Tuilleries. Names! 
We had our choice of thousands. How do you know that the name of 
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this Feraud, whose life or death don’t matter to France, does not keep out 
some other name — 

The voice out of the armchair stopped. Opposite, General D’Hubert 
sat still, shadowy and silent. Only his sabre clinked slightly. The voice 
in the armchair began again. “And we must try to satisfy the exigencies 
of the Allied Sovereigns too. The Prince de Talleyrand told me only 
yesterday that Nesselrode had informed him officially that His Majesty 
the Emperor Alexander was very fretful and disappointed at the small 
number of examples the Government of the King intends to make— 
especially in the military. I tell you this confidentially.” 

“Upon my word,” broke out General D’Hubert, speaking through his 
teeth—“if your Excellency deigns to favor me with any more confidential 
information I don’t know what I will do. It’s enough to break one’s 
sword over one’s knee and fling the pieces r 

“What Government have you imagined yourself to be serving?” inter- 
rupted the Minister sharply. After a short pause the crestfallen voice 
of General D’ Hubert answered : 

“The Government of France.” 

“That’s paying your conscience off with mere words, General. The 
truth is that this is a Government of returned exiles, of men who had no 
country for twenty years. Of men also who have just got over a 
very bad and humiliating fright . . . Have no illusions on that 
score.” 

The Duke of Otranto ceased. He had relieved himself and had at- 
tained his object of stripping some self-respect off that man who had 
inconveniently discovered him posturing before a mirror in a gold-em- 
hroidered court costume. But they were a hot-headed lot in the army, 
and it occurred to him that it would be inconvenient if a well disposed 
general officer, received on the recommendation of one of the Princes, 
were to go and do something really scandalous directly after a private 
interview with the Minister. In a changed voice he put a question to 
the point. 

“Your relation—this Feraud ?” 

“No. No relation at all.” 

“Intimate friend ?” 

“Intimate . . . yes. There is between us an intimate connection of 
a nature which makes it a point of honor with me to try 

The Minister rang a bell without waiting for the end of the phrase. 
When the servant had gone, after standing a pair of heavy silver candela- 
bra on the writing desk, the Duke of Otrando stood up, his breast 
glistening all over with gold in the strong light, and taking a piece of 


” 
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paper out of a drawer held it in his hand ostentatiously while he said 
with persuasive gentleness: 

“You must not talk of breaking your sword across your knee, Gen- 
eral. You must never think of that. Perhaps you would never get 
another. The Emperor shall not return this time. . . . Diable 
Vhomme. There was just a moment here in Paris, soon after Waterloo, 
when he frightened me. It looked as though he were ready to begin 
again. Luckily one never does begin again really. You must not think 
of breaking your sword, General.” 

General D’ Hubert, his eyes fixed on the ground, made with his hand a 
slight and hopeless gesture of renunciation. The Minister of Police 
turned his eyes away from him and began to scan deliberately the paper 
he had been holding up all the time. 

“There are only twenty General officers selected to be made an ex- 
ample of. Twenty. A round number. And let’s see, Feraud. Ah, he’s 
there. Gabriel Florian. Parfaitement. That’s your man. Well, there 
will be only nineteen examples made now.” 

General D’Hubert stood up feeling as though he had gone through an 
infectious illness. 

“T must beg your Excellency to keep my interference a profound 
secret. I attach the greatest importance to his never knowing sf 

“Who is going to inform him, I should like to know?” said Fouché, 
raising his eyes curiously to General D’Hubert’s tense set face. “Take 
one of these pens and run it through the name yourself. This is the only 
list in existence. If you are careful to take up enough ink, no one will 
be able to tell even what was the name thus struck out. But, par example, 
I am not responsible for what Clarke will do with him. If he persist in 
being rabid he may be ordered by the Minister of War to reside in some 
provincial town under the supervision of the police.” 

A few days later General D’Hubert was saying to his sister after the 
first greetings had been got over: 

“Ah, my dear Léonie! It seemed to me I couldn’t get away from 
Paris quick enough.” 

“Effect of love,” she suggested with a malicious smile. 

“And horror,” added General D’Hubert with profound seriousness. 
“T have nearly died there of . . . of nausea.” 

His face was contracted with disgust. And as his sister looked on 
him attentively he continued : 

“T have had to see Fouché. I have been in his cabinet. I have had 
an audience. There remains with one after the misfortune of having to 
breathe the air of the same room with that man a sense of diminished 
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dignity, the uneasy feeling of being not so clean after all as one hoped one 
was . . . But you can’t understand.” 

She nodded quickly several times. She understood very well, on the 
contrary. She knew her brother thoroughly and liked him as he was. 
Moreover the scorn and loathing of mankind were the lot of the Jacobin 
Fouché who, exploiting for his own advantage every weakness, every 
virtue, every generous illusion of mankind, had made dupes of his whole 
generation and died obscurely as Duke of Otranto. 

“My dear brother,” she said compassionately. “What could you want 
from that man?” 

“Nothing less than a life,” answered General D’Hubert. “And I’ve 
got it. It had to be done. But I feel yet as if I could never forgive the 
necessity to the man I had to save.” 

General Feraud, totally unable, as is the case with most men, to com- 
prehend what was happening to him, received the Minister of War’s order 
to proceed at once to a small town of Central France and reside there, 
with feelings whose natural expression consisted in a fierce rolling of 
the eye and savage grinding of the teeth. But he went. The habit of 
discipline, the bewilderment and awe at the passing away of the state of 
war—the only condition of society he had ever known—rendered him 
amenable. The prospect of a world at peace frightened him. He went 
away to his little town firmly persuaded that this could not last. There 
he was informed of his retirement from the army and that his pension 
(calculated on the scale of a colonel’s rank) was made dependent on the 
modesty of his conduct and on the good reports of the police. No longer 
in the army! He felt suddenly strange to the earth like a disembodied 
spirit. It was impossible to exist. But at first he reacted from sheer 
incredulity. ‘This could not be. It could not last. The heavens would 
fall presently. He called upon thunder, earthquakes, natural cataclysms. 
But nothing happened. The leaden weight of an irremediable idleness 
descended upon General Feraud, who having no resources within himself 
sank into a state of awe-inspiring hebetude. He haunted the streets of 
the little town gazing before him with lack-lustre eyes, disregarding the 
hats raised on his passage; and the people nudging each other as he went 
by said: “That’s poor General Feraud. His heart is broken. Behold 
how he loved the Emperor.” The other living wreckage of Napoleonic 
tempest to be found in that quiet nook of France clustered round him 
infinitely respectful of that sorrow. He himself imagined his soul to be 
distracted by grief. He had indeed quickly succeeding impulses to weep, 
to howl, to bite his lips till blood came, to spend days on his bed with 
his head thrust under the pillow—but they arose from sheer ennui, from 
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the anguish of an immense, indescribable, inconceivable boredom. He 
was bored to insanity, to mental paralysis—almost to death. Tragically 
enough, a defective imagination, by preventing him from grasping as a 
whole the hopeless nature of his case, saved him from suicide. He never 
even thought of it. He thought of nothing. But his appetite was lan- 
guid and the difficulty he experienced to express the overwhelming horror 
of his feelings (the most furious swearing could do no justice to it) in- 
duced gradually a habit of silence; a sort of death to a Southern tem- 
perament. 

Great was the emotion amongst the anciens militaires frequenting 
a certain little café full of flies when one stuffy afternoon “that poor 
General Feraud” let out suddenly a volley of formidable curses. 

He had been sitting quietly in his own privileged corner looking 
through the Paris Gazettes with about as much living interest as a con- 
demned man on the eve of execution could be expected to show in the 
news of the day. A cluster of martial bronzed faces, one of which lacked 
an eye and another the tip of a nose frost-bitten in Russia, surrounded 
him anxiously. 

“What’s the matter, General ?” 

Ignoring this excitement, General Feraud sat erect holding the folded 
newspaper at arm’s length in order to make out the small print better. 


He was reading very low to himself over again fragments of the intelli- 
gence which had caused what may be called his resurrection. 
“We are informed . . . till now on sick leave . . . is to be called 


9 


to the command of the 5th Cavalry Brigade in 

He dropped the paper stonily, mumbled once more . . . “called to 
the command” . . . and suddenly gave his forehead a mighty slap. 

“T had almost forgotten him,” he muttered in a conscience-stricken 
tone. 

A deep chested veteran inquired across the café truculently: 

“Some new villainy of the Government, General ?” 

“The villainies of these scoundrels,” thundered out General Feraud, 
“sre innumerable. One more, one less!” He lowered his tone. “But 
I will set good order to one of them at least.” 

He looked all round the faces meaningly. “There’s a pomaded curled 
staff officer, the darling of some of those Marshals that sold their Father 
for a handful of English gold. He will find out presently that I am alive 
yet,” he declared in a slow dogmatical voice . . . “However, this is a 
private affair. An old affair of honor. Bah! Our honor does not matter. 
Here we are driven off with a split ear like a lot of cast troop horses— 
good only for a knacker’s yard. Who cares for our honor now? But it 
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would be like striking a blow for the Emperor . . . Messieurs, I will 
require the assistance of two of you.” 

Every man moved forward. General Feraud, deeply touched by this 
demonstration, called with visible emotion upon the one-eyed veteran 
cuirassier and the officer of the Chasseurs a cheval who had left the tip 
of his nose in Russia. He excused his choice to the others. 

“A cavalry affair this—you know.” 

He was answered with a varied chorus of “Parfaitement mon Général 

cest juste . . . Parbleu c'est connu .” Everybody was 
satisfied. ‘The three left the cafe together followed by cries of “Bonne 
chance.” 

Outside they linked arms, the General in the middle. The three rusty 
cocked hats worn en bataille with a sinister forward slant barred the 
narrow street nearly right across. The overheated little town of gray 
stones and red tiles was drowsing away its provincial afternoon under a 
blue sky. Far off the loud blows of some coopers hooping a cask rever- 
berated regularly between the houses. The General dragged the left foot 
a little in the shade of the walls. 

“That damned winter of 1813 got into my bones for good. Never 
mind. We must take pistols, that’s all. A little lumbago. We will have 
pistols. He’s sure game for my bag. The eyes are as keen as ever. 
Always were. You should have seen me picking off the dodging Cossacks 
with a beastly old infantry musket. It’s a sort of natural gift I have for 
firearms.” 

In this strain General Feraud ran on holding up his head with owlish 
eyes and rapacious beak. A mere fighter all his life, a cavalry man, a 
sabreur, he conceived war with the utmost simplicity as in the main a 
massed lot of personal contests, a sort of gregarious duelling. And here 
he had on hand a war of his own. He revived. The shadow of peace 
had passed away from him like the shadow of death from a buried corpse. 
It was a marvellous resurrection of the named Feraud, Gabriel Florian, 
engagé volontaire of 1793, General of 1814, buried without ceremony by 
means of a service order signed by the War Minister of the Second 
Restoration. 

No man succeeds in everything he undertakes. In that sense we are 
all born to be failures. The great point is not to fail in ordering and 
sustaining the effort of our life. In this matter vanity is what leads us 
astray. It is our vanity which hurries us into situations from which we 
must come out damaged. Whereas pride is our safeguard by the reserve 
it imposes in the choice of our endeavour as much as by the virtue of its 
sustaining power. 
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General D’Hubert was proud and reserved. He had not been dam- 
aged by casual love affairs, successful or otherwise. In his war-scarred 
body his heart at forty remained unscratched. Entering with reserve into 
his sister’s matrimonial plans he felt himself falling irremediably in love 
as one falls off a roof. He was too proud to be frightened. Indeed, the 
sensation was too delightful to be alarming. 

The inexperience of a man of forty is a much more serious thing to 
him than his inexperience is to a youth of twenty, for it is not helped out 
by the rashness of hot blood. The girl was mysterious as all young girls 
are by the mere effect of their guarded ingenuity, but to him the mys- 
teriousness of that young girl appeared emphatic and peculiar. There 
was nothing mysterious about the arrangements of that match which 
Mme. Léonie had in hand. There was nothing peculiar either. It was a 
very appropriate match which coinmended itself extremely to the young 
lady’s mother (her father was dead) and to the young lady’s uncle, an old 
Emigré lately returned from Germany and pervading, cane in hand, like a 
lean ghost of the Ancien Régime in long skirted brown coat and powdered 
hair, the garden walks of the young lady’s ancestral home. 

General D’Hubert was not the man to be satisfied merely with the 
woman and the fortune—when it came to the point. His Pride (and 
Pride aims always at true success) would be satisfied with nothing short 
of love. But as Pride excluded vanity he could not imagine any reason 
why this mysterious creature with deep and candid eyes of a violet color 
should have any feeling for him warmer than indifference. The young 
lady (her name was Adéle) baffled every attempt at a clear understanding 
on that point. It is true that the attempts were clumsy and timidly 
made because by then General D’Hubert had become acutely aware of the 
number of his years, of his wounds, of his many moral imperfections, of 
his secret unworthiness—and had incidentally learned by experience the 
meaning of the word funk. As far as he could make it out she seemed 
to imply that with a perfect confidence in her mother’s affection and 
sagacity she had no pronounced antipathy for the person of General 
D’ Hubert ; and that this was quite sufficient for a well brought up young 
lady to begin married life upon. This view hurt and tormented the pride 
of General D’Hubert. He asked himself with a sort of sweet despair, 
What more could he expect? On the other hand, she had a quiet and 
luminous forehead; her violet eyes laughed while the lines of her lips 
and chin remained composed into an admirable gravity. All this was 
set off by such a glorious mass of fair hair, by a complexion so marvellous, 
by such a grace of expression that General D’Hubert really never found 


the opportunity to examine with sufficient detachment the lofty exigencies 
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of his pride. In fact he became shy of that line of inquiry since it had 
led once or twice to a crisis of solitary passion in which it was borne upon 
him that he loved her enough to kill her rather than lose her. From 
such passages not unknown to men of forty he would come out broken, 
exhausted, remorseful, a little dismayed. He derived, however, consider- 
able comfort from the Quietist practice of sitting up now and then half 
the night by an open window just simply meditating upon the wonder 
of her existence like a believer finding bliss and security in the mystic 
contemplation of his faith. 


(To be continued.) 


TO THE APOLLO BELVEDERE 
BY ELSA BARKER 


O poet's vision, petrified by art 
In those high days when Song was deified, 
Before the pure, free joy of nature died, 
Or man was burdened with a contrite heart! 
From the dull rabble of our modern mart 
I turn to thee—thou being justified 
In everlasting beauty, passion, pride! 
In our cold age thou hast no counterpart. 


Glorious Apollo! Little now remains 
To prove our plodding race was ever young, 
That once man’s blood flowed freely in his veins, 
That out of sheer delight he loved and sung. 
When now a lyric measure thrills his tongue, 
"Tis mainly to recount his hidden pains. 


Elsa Barker. 





SPECIAL ARTICLES 


A NOTE ON MR. MEREDITH’S “MODERN LOVE” 
BY ELMER JAMES BAILEY 


Poetry, Milton is often declared to have said, must be simple, sen- 
suous, and passionate. As a matter of fact, that is not what Milton did 
say; yet your modern critic entrenching himself behind a half-quotation 
feels safe in attacking the poems of George Meredith because they are 
popularly supposed to violate the alleged Miltonic canon. Accepting pre- 
conceived ideas for truth, the critic is content with the discovery of what 
he is looking for; and flattering himself that he has the opportunity to say 
the last word needful, asserts that Mr. Meredith is as complex, intellect- 
ual, and cold in his poetry as many assume him to be in his prose. Unfor- 
tunately for the assertion, the fault lies neither with the poems nor with 
the poet, but with the critic himself. If he would but first cast out the 
beam from his own eye, he would discover that the poems of George Mere- 
dith are radiant indeed—or if dark, then dark by excess of bright. 

For many years, the crux of Mr. Meredith’s poetry has been the cycle 
of dramatic lyries called “Modern Love.” Should you happen to be a 
lover of Mr. Meredith’s poems, you may be heard with well-bred endur- 
ance while you insist upon the absolute clearness of “The Young Prin- 
cess,” the sensuous beauty of “The Lark Ascending,” or the fiery passion 
of “The Nuptials of Attila”; and you may awaken something like sym- 
pathetic response when you point out that “Love in the Valley” is simple, 
sensuous, and passionate enough to satisfy even a carping critic; but 
struggle as you may, your listener will generally chill your ardor and 
stifle your enthusiasm by inquiring with lack-lustre eye, just what you 
make out of “Modern Love” anyway. At that you grow silent, not be- 
cause your appreciation of greatness is lessened, but because you realize 
your inability to perform the miracle of giving sight to the blind. You 
know just as well as you did before, that the first poem of the series has 
Miltonie dignity and grandeur; you also recall that Shakespeare’s “Son- 
nets” came to mind when you first read the lines, 

Love ere he bleeds, an eagle in high skies, 

Has earth beneath his wings: from reddened eve 
He views the rosy dawn. In vain they weave 
The fatal web below while far he flies. 
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But when the arrow strikes him, there’s a change. 
He moves but in the track of his spent pain, 
Whose red drops are the links of a harsh chain, 
Binding him to the ground, with narrow range. 


You remember, too, that the twenty-seventh poem has the Gothic 


grotesqueness which Browning was not afraid to make use of at times; 
and that Tennyson did not often, if ever, paint a fairer scene than this: 


Out in the yellow meadows, where the bee 

Hums by us with the honey of the Spring, 

And showers of sweet notes from the larks on wing 
Are dropping like a noon-dew, wander we. 

Or is it now? or was it then? for now 

As then, the larks from running rings pour showers: 
The golden foot of May is on the flowers, 

And friendly shadows dance upon her brow. 


Just what does one make out of “Modern Love,” indeed! The ignor- 
ance of such a question may well strike an admirer of the poem helplessly 
dumb ; but it cannot take away the memory of the awe which settled upon 
you as you read, 


We saw the swallows gathering in the sky, 

And in the osier-isle we heard them noise. 

We had not to look back on summer joys, 

Or forward to a summer of bright dye: 

But in the largeness of the evening earth 

Our spirits grew as we went side by side. 

The hour became her husband and my bride. 

Love that had robbed us so, thus blessed our dearth! 
The pilgrims of the year waxed very loud 

In multitudinous chatterings, as the flood 

Full brown came from the West, and like pale blood 
Expanded to the upper crimson cloud. 

Love that had robbed us of immortal things, 

This little moment mercifully gave, 

Where I have seen zcross the twilight wave 


The swan sail with her young beneath her wings. 


Only silent admiration befits such poetry as that. 


Mr. Meredith’s “Modern Love” is his longest work in verse. It con- 
sists of fifty sixteen-line lyrics so nearly approximating to sonnets that 
no less a purist in matters of form than Mr. Swinburne did not see fit 
to offer an apology for speaking of them as such. Technically described, 
the lines are iambic pentameter verses, rhymed upon the model of the 
first quatrain of the so-called regular or Petrarchan sonnet. Adopting 
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this somewhat elaborate scheme, Mr. Meredith at no place deviated from 
it, except to make that occasional substitution of other poetic feet for the 
iambus which variety demands rather than permits. Closely as he held 
to his plan, however, he at no time subordinated temper to form, or 
conditioned thought by meter and rhyme. Adorned rather than bound 
by these things, the argument of the poem moves on in stately triumph. 
This procession, however, has not passed by without receiving adverse 
comments from certain curious critics on the wayside. What does it all 
mean, they ask, and how many dramatis persone is Mr. Meredith ex- 
hibiting, and does he mean us to take that figure in the rear as a repre- 
sentation of Death or of Reconciliation? Questions of this kind are 
amusing, for the poem presents no real difficulties. On the contrary, 
its very lucidity is perhaps unfortunate, since the average man suffering 
from an obsession of the idea that Mr. Meredith is always difficult to under- 
stand, is constantly asking, as he reads, what can the poem mean, rather 
than what does it mean? Convinced therefore that “Modern Love” must 
conceal some deep thought discoverable only by the initiated few, many a 
reader throws down the book after one or two half-hearted attempts to 
become interested, and exclaims, “It’s too much for me!” 

The plot is very simple. A man and his wife after a period of mar- 
ried life have drifted into an estrangement. Each tries to find satis- 


faction in other companionship, only to discover that the love which they 
thought dead has been but sleeping. Save in thought, neither has been 


unfaithful to the marriage vow; yet the wife, feeling that she has un- 
pardonably sinned, severs her union by seeking death. Thus baldly told, 
the story is anything but poetic; yet the same accusation has been made 
more than once against the contents of a certain little book which Robert 
Browning bought for a lira long ago in Florence. Still, he made his 
masterpiece out of it, and time may yet show that Mr. Meredith has 
done no less with material of as little promise. 

When “Modern Love” appeared in 1862, The Athenwum could do no 
more than speak of it as dealing with “a deep and painful subject,” a 
safe remark, since it was absolutely true to the letter, however false to 
the spirit. The restrained, but not well-concealed, sufferance of the re- 
viewer roused the wrath of Mr. Swinburne. In reply, he wrote a letter 
in which he displayed neither sufferance nor restraint, so far as that 
review was concerned. Mr. Meredith’s brother poet and defender did 
not stop with destruction, however; but after sharply laying down the 
principles of review writing, and pointing out the shallowness of the 
criticism which had been uttered, went on to express his unqualified 
admiration for the work of Mr. Meredith, speaking of him as “one of the 
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three or four poets now alive whose work, perfect or imperfect, is always 
as noble in design as it is often faultless in result.” Strong as these 
words are, and important as Mr. Swinburne’s opinion was even then held 
to be, “Modern Love” gained but few readers. The calls for it were so 
seldom heard that no reprinting of it was made for over thirty years, and 
then, possibly, only because of the sudden leap of interest in Mr. Mere- 
dith due to the hardly expected popularity of Diana of the Crossways. 

In those early days, although “Modern Love” gave its name to a whole 
volume, it found its place between a since suppressed lyric called “The 
Meeting” and a character study entitled “Juggling Jerry.” Nowadays, 
however, it leads the van of Mr. Meredith’s. poetry, and properly, too, for 
wherever it conquers, the other poems follow in by right and make pos- 
session doubly sure. When Mr. Meredith, in 1892, decided to let the 
poem try its fortune with the public a second time, he removed its rather 
pugnacious motto of over-obvious import, 


This is not meat 
For little people or for fools, 


and provided it with a new shield in the form of a sonnet called “The 
Promise in Disturbance.” Unfortunately the lines, intended no doubt 
to bespeak favor, failed in their purpose: at first reading it must be 
admitted that they are themselves almost unintelligible. Re-read, how- 
ever, they begin to give up their meaning: the first eight lines in four 
different figures repeat the same idea—the disappointment of incom- 
plete perfection—and the last six present the lesson that hope must still 
endure, for the perfectly attuned ear will find, latent in discord, the note 
which means possible progression to a chord more beautiful than has 
ever yet been heard. The main trouble with the sonnet lies in the ar- 
rangement of words in the last two lines—it requires not a little analysis 
to see that the leader is Life, the led are the discords. With this knowl- 
edge in mind, however, one finds no slight pleasure in following the 
beautiful, if labyrinthine, windings of a nearly perfect sonnet. 


THE PROMISE IN DISTURBANCE 


How low when angels fall their black descent, 
Our primal thunder tells: known is the pain 
Of music, that nigh throning wisdom went, 
And one false note cast wailful to the insane, 
Now seems the language heard of Love as rain 
To make a mire where fruitfulness was meant, 
The golden harp gives out a jangled strain, 
Too like revolt from heaven’s Omnipotent. 
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But listen in the thought; so may there come 
Conception of a newly added chord, 
Commanding space beyond where ear fas home. 
In labor of the trouble at its fount, 

Leads Life to an intelligible Lord 

The rebel discords up the sacred mount. 


It must be admitted in passing that if the sonnet is not quite clear in 
itself, its connection with the poem to which it serves as an introduction 
is even less obvious. As a hazard, it may be suggested, in the light of an 
acquaintance with Mr. Meredith’s other poems, that if in “Modern Love” 
—whether the words be taken to stand for the relation between the man 
and the wife of the poem, or between any husband and any wife in 
society to-day—that if in “Modern Love,” 

Now seems the language heard of Love as rain 
To make a mire where fruitfulness was meant, 


the hope is still to be cherished that out of disturbance order yet may 
grow. Still the sonnet may be dismissed without much regret. Beauti- 
ful as it is, at best it was no more than an added thought, on Meredith’s 
part, a pendant, so to speak, to a masterpiece. ‘l'ragic it may be from 
some points of view, but never tragic in the same great way as the poem 
itself, which sounds every tone and semitone in the gamut of despair, 
reaching from the low sob at the beginning to the midnight ocean’s awful 
roar at the end. 

There is no need whatever for dwelling at length upon the plot of 
“Modern Love”; it has been outlined more than once already. If a 
reader feels, therefore, that when he travels in the unknown lands of 
poetry, he cannot trust to his own likes and dislikes, he would do well to 
provide himself with one of the four or five recent Baedeckers to the 
Meredith country, and thenceforth go on his way, with the pleasing 
sense of having all the noteworthy castles and cathedrals adequately 
catalogued. Still one’s unassisted wanderings through an undiscovered 
country yield a pleasure indescribable. Before one starts, however, a 
word or two of mere explanation may be helpful to a proper attitude 
toward what one will meet. First of all, then, it is well to know that it 
is not the narrative which makes “Modern Love” a great work: we are 
io look upon no gradually unfolding panorama; instead we are to see 
what James Thomson admirably characterized as “a series of Rembrandt 
etchings for sombre intensity and concision.” We shall become ac- 
quainted with four persons, a man, his wife, and a rival to each: the 


husband is sometimes referred to in the third person, but not infrequently 
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speaks in the first; his opponent seldom appears and can by no possi- 
bility be mistaken for fim at any time; the women are frequently seen 
together, and some confusion may arise if the reader does not remember 
that the wife is always called Madame, the mistress always, My Lady. 
The man and his wife, an “ever-diverse pair,” were no common 

natures, rather, 

These two were rapid falcons in a snare 

Condemned to do the flitting of the bat. 


What wonder then, that at the opening of the poem we find 
Each wishing for the sword that severs all? 


Evidently we are not to be moved to laughter by the poem. Early we 
hear the husband exclaim, 


Yea! filthiness of body is most vile, 
But faithlessness of heart I do hold worse— 


a thought intensified when much later on he cries, 
In tragic life, God wot, 


No villain need be! Passions spin the plot: 
We are betrayed by what is false within. 


Evidently again, we are to be spared a mere vulgar story of broken 
wedding vows and we are to watch a tragic interplay of souls. Finally 
we read, 

In tragic hints here see what evermore 

Moves dark as yonder midnight ocean’s force 

Thundering like ramping hosts of warrior horse 

To throw that faint thin line upon the shore! 


Piainly, we are not to expect a highstrung story so simply told that he 
may run that readeth it. Mr. Meredith’s “Modern Love” makes its 
appeal to those alone who are willing to approach it in all seriousness, 
eager only for the perfect pleasure attendant upon the study of souls at 
white heat. 

“A deep and painful subject on which he has no conviction to ex- 
press,” wrote The Athenwum in reviewing Mr. Meredith’s poem, and 
almost the same thing has been said of The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. 
It is indeed a satisfaction to know that the author of “Modern Love” 
has been blamed for a lack of didacticism, as well as for a superabundance 
of it. Nor is it far from likely that this very lack is what makes this 
poem and this novel more nearly perfect than anything else which Mr. 
Meredith has ever done. He has given us life, and left us to draw our 
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own conclusion, to derive our own moral. What that conclusion, that 
moral, will be, depends largely upon ourselves: are we good, then shall 
good be added unto us; are we evil, then greater evil will be our lot. If 
our souls are sordid, we will take no little satisfaction in contemplating 
the unfaithfulness which we will insist is indisputably indicated here 
and there, and we may even go so far as to pervert to our own use and 
defense the poem beginning, 


I am not of those miserable males 
Who sniff at vice, and, daring not to snap, 
Do therefore hope for heaven. 


Nevertheless, “Modern Love” to a great extent will protect both itself 
and its readers, since it offers meat neither for the little nor for the 
foolish. To the one who misreads or misuses the poem, fifty will be 
moved by the eager struggle of the man who could say, 


And if I drink oblivion of a day, 
So shorten I the stature of my soul, 


and fifty more will be stirred to the deeps by the desperate deed of the 
woman from whom one night that same man 


Learned how silence best can speak 
The awful things when Pity pleads for Sin. 


“Modern Love” is in no sense a joyous or a joy-giving poem, yet it 
cannot in any true sense be regarded as depressing. The feeling of 


reconciliation comes to the reader as he closes the book, no less inevitably 
than it does after he has seen the curtain fall upon the fifth act of a 
Shakespearean tragedy. Our sense of justice is satisfied. Time was 


when the man and woman were happy. 


Lovers beneath the singing sky of May 
They wandered once; clear as the dew on flowers: 
But they fed not on the advancing hours. 


Therein, according to Meredith, lay their sin, “they fed not on the ad- 
vancing hours.” Like the two young lovers in the sonnet called “Time 
and Sentiment” who seek to embalm their happy hour in a gathered 
blossom carefully preserved, but 


Who will be prompted on some pallid day 
To lift the hueless flower and show that dead, 
Even such, and by this token, is their youth, 
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so this husband and this wife sought “with Time’s laughing things to 
wed”; only to find that they had made for themselves a living grave: 


3y this he knew she wept with waking eyes: 

That at his hand’s light quiver by her head, 

The strange low sobs that shook their common bed, 
Were called into her with a sharp surprise, 

And strangled mute, like little gaping snakes 
Dreadfully venomous to him. She lay 

Stone-still, and the long darkness flowed away 
With muffled pauses. Then, as midnight makes 
Her giant heart of Memory and Tears 

Drink the pale drug of silence, and so beat 

Sleep’s heavy measure, they from head to feet 
Were moveless, looking through their dead black years, 
By vain regret scrawled over the blank wall. 

Like sculptured effigies they might be seen 

Upon their marriage tomb, the sword between; 
Each wishing for the sword that severs all. 


From that moment, struggle as they may, they were relentlessly hurried 


to their doom. 
Each sucked a secret, and each wore a mask. 


To others they still seemed “happy things in wedlock”; even their bless- 


ing was asked by one who was convinced 

That words of wedded lovers must bring good. 
The irony of fate hung over them. 

He fainted on his vengefulness, and strove 


To ape the magnanimity of love, 


And smote himself a shuddering heap of pain. 
o * * * . 


Yet it was plain she struggled, and that salt 
Of righteous feeling made her pitiful. 
It is the tragedy not only of “Modern Love,” but of modern life. 
The husband and the wife had failed to see that if love was to endure 


they must light the quiet lamps of friendship ere the flames upon the 


hearth of passion wholly died. 
Thus it was that the unhappy pair shrank from a companionship 
which to them had become a desecration. She still was fair, 


More keenly tempting than new loveliness, 
but still he spared her whether 


The “What has been” a moment seemed his own, 
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or whether 
He felt the wild beast in him betweenwhiles 
So masterfully rude, that he would grieve 
To see the helpless delicate thing receive 
His guardianship through certain dark defiles. 


Kach knew the other’s thought, yet neither, until it was too late, could 
speak the word which would re-unite them; and when that hour did 
come, the wife was destroyed by the very subtlety of her thought. “We 
drank,” the husband says 


We drank the pure daylight of honest speech. 
Alas! that was the fatal draught, I fear. 
For when of my lost Lady came the word, 
This woman, O this agony of flesh! 

Jealous devotion bade her break the mesh, 
That I might seek that other like a bird. 


He could not let her go: both were noble, both were true. 


Q 


He found her by the ocean’s moaning verge, 
Nor any wicked change in her discerned ; 

And she believed his old love had returned, 

Which was her exultation, and her scourge. 

She took his hand, and walked with him, and seemed 
The wife he sought, though shadow-like and dry. 
She had one terror, lest her heart should sigh, 
And tell her loudly she no longer dreamed. 
She dared not say, “This is my breast: look in.’ 
3ut there’s a strength to help the desperate weak. 
That night he learned how silence best can speak 
The awful things when Pity pleads for Sin. 
About the middle of the night her call 

Was heard, and he came wondering to the bed. 
“Now kiss me, dear! it may be now!” she said. 


Lethe had passed those lips, and he knew all. 


The poem in which Mr. Meredith presents the tragedy of how 
Love closed what he begat: 


The union of this ever diverse pair, 


] 
} 


h another, of the 
three great sonnet-cycles in the English language. Undoubtedly it has 


has been compared sometimes with one, sometimes wit 


much in common with the sonnets of Shakespeare, but it has almost 
nothing to connect it with the “Sonnets from the Portuguese” or with 
Rossetti’s “House of Life.” Like his Elizabethan master, Mr. Meredith 


presents the many moods of a single man, while his Victorian contempo- 
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raries content themselves with the many phases of a single mood. As a 
result, when we read “Modern Love” we feel that we are watching life 
rather than passion. We are watching it too as drama rather than as 
narrative—a drama of most daring realism, since Mr. Meredith makes his 
characters play the rdles which many of those whom we know and love 
are living round us day by day. “Mr. Meredith,” said the patronizing 


critic, “has no conviction to express!” 


Pray what conviction would he 
have expressed ? 
These things are life: 
And life, some think, is worthy of the Muse. 


Elmer James Bailey. 


THE SCOPE AND DRIFT OF THE AMERICAN ARTS AND 
CRAFTS MOVEMENT 


ALVAN F. SANBORN 
Our grandfathers and great-grandfathers made by hand many farm 
implements and household utensils, and our grandmothers and great- 


grandmothers spun wool and flax, wove rag carpets and coverlets, knit, 


crocheted and embroidered to supply needs which could not be supplied 


otherwise without great trouble and expense. They did these things 


as a matter of course with never a thought that there could be anything 
extraordinary or particularly virtuous about such a proceeding. 

Nowadays, when practically all our needs, except the purely esthetic 
ones, are ministered to by machinery, a resort to hand-labor, even to the 
end of making our surroundings more beautiful, is, in the very nature 
of the case, more or less artificial. This element of artificiality—which 
even William Morris admitted when he said “No general sense of beauty 
is extant which would force us into the creation of a feeling for art 
which, in its turn, would force us into taking up the dropped links of 
tradition and once more producing genuine organic art”—has burdened 
the Arts and Crafts movement with cant and has rendered it guilty of 
crudities, exaggerations, extravagances, affectations and absurdities 
which offer incomparable material to the humorist or social satirist, bul 
which it is quite unnecessary to enlarge upon here. 

The inevitable result has been that many of the persons who would 
naturally have sympathized with the movement have not been disposed 
to take it as seriously as it deserves to be taken. They have been blinded 
by its poses and its displays of eccentricity to the reality of the trans- 
formation which it has been effecting. 
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The contrast between the American exhibit in the Department of 
Applied Art at the St. Louis Exposition of 1904 (which contained 
hundreds of pieces from North, South, East and West) and that of the 
Chicago Exposition of 1893 (in which the Rookwood Pottery alone was 
represented) was almost as striking as the contrast between the Ameri- 
can exhibit in ihe Department of Fine Art at the Chicago Exposition of 
1893 and that of the Philadelphia Exposition of 1876; and this con- 
trast, as we know, was sufficient to mark the beginning of a new epoch 
in American art history and to raise America to the rank of one of the 
great powers in the fine art world. It was demonstrated at St. Louis 
that the applied art product of this country was a thing to be reckoned 
with, and this demonstration was a positive revelation to thousands of 
visitors, just as at Chicago a decade before the quantity and quality of 
our fine art product had been a positive revelation to thousands of 
visitors. 

Paul Adam, the eminent French littérateur and art connoisseur, who 
was sent to this country at the time of the St. Louis Exposition by the 
French Government to report upon the Evolution of Art in Modern 
Times, was impressed by the quiet and restrained elegance of our in- 
teriors. He says of the homes of our millionaires: “In contradiction to 
what M. Paul Bourget remarked some time back, the simple, attenuated 
decoration of the rooms makes them appear at first totally devoid of 
pretension. The nouveaux riches avoid all tinsel and all magnifi- 
cence. . . . The walls are not plastered with scores of pictures side by 
side, like the stamps in the album of a philatelist. One would fancy 
himself in a staid middle-class house analogous to those of our provincial 
magistrates. But, little by little, every object one examines betrays its 
perfection and its enormous value. . . . An exquisite and scrupulous 
taste has spared these marvels the pomp with which a vulgar collector 
would have surrounded them. Each one seems to be a necessary and 
indispensable feature of the establishment, because it is placed pre- 
cisely where it belongs. . . . This is refinement, exemplary refinement, 
refinement that is in harmony with esthetical law.” 

M. Adam notes that the objets d’art which appealed most strongly 
to Americans at St. Louis were those which were really the most 
worthy of admiration, and compliments us on having attained as a people 
that degree of artistic culture which recognizes that “household furnish- 
ings and utensils belong among the things worthy of being exposed in 
an art collection.” He affirms that “the most subtile emanations of art 
have definitively penetrated the soul of the Yankee,” insists that “the 


greatest pains should be taken hereafter in selecting the art products 
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to be sent to America,” and urges upon his government the establish- 
ment at New York of a permanent museum for the exhibition not only 
of paintings and sculpture, but of furniture, ceramics, tapestries and 
objets d’ari. “Among all the peoples,” is the very last sentence of his 
report, “there is none more determined than the Americans to welcome 
this species of genius and to cherish it.” 

Granted that M. Adam must have been peculiarly fortunate in the 
houses he visited and the people he met during his sojourn among us, 
and that his estimate of our wsthetic sensibility is a trifle more roseate 
than the facts warrant, it is none the less true that the marked improve- 
ment in the applied art exhibit of 1904 over that of 1893 corresponded 
to a phenomenal advance both in our applied art efficiency and in our 
appreciation of applied art. 

If there was any doubt about this before, that doubt was set at rest 
for good and all by the remarkable Decennial Exhibition of 1907 at 
Boston, which was a national and not a local affair. It is distinctly 
unfortunate that the recent New York exhibitions at the National Arts 
Club (owing to conditions which may not be discussed here) have been 
so poor that they have created and propagated the contrary impression. 

Our artistic pottery product is becoming abundant and brilliant, and 
so varied that it is no slight task to keep abreast of the new wares 
and the new marks. A great deal of water has passed under the bridges 
since Charles Volkmar began experimenting at Corona (Long Island) 
and Mrs. Maria Longworth Storer erected the Rookwood kiln near 
Cincinnati. Our workers in stained glass, in spite of a regrettable 
tendency to be pictorial instead of purely decorative, have invented 
processes which have compelled the admiration of the Old World; our 
favrile glass, our lamps, lamp-shades, gas and electric light fixtures also 
enjoy an international renown. In furniture-making, considerable 
progress has been made, although no dominant note has been struck 
and no distinctive style has yet emerged which can stand comparison for 
symmetry or for beauty of line with the French eighteenth century 
furniture or even with our own Colonial. Nearly all the Crafts furni- 
ture and much of the pottery is now put upon the market by business 
partnerships and corporations, which is pretty good evidence that they 
have passed the experimental stage; for hardheaded financiers are not 
disposed to invest their capital in enterprises that do not possess mer- 
cantile possibilities. Our painters are paying more and more attention 
to the design and tonality of the frames of their pictures. In fact, 
several of them have taken to making their own frames and have become 
so interested in the operation that they seem inclined to neglect their 
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painting therefor. They carve by hand and have revived the old Italian 
method of water-gilding, thus producing frames which are only im- 
proved by handling and which may be counted on to last forever and a 
day. The possibilities latent in the ordinary press have been revealed 
by color-printing, which has been defined as “painting with the printing- 
press and inks.” In this revival, a painter who is at the same time 
one of the most prominent art educators in the country has played a lead 
ing part. Our jewel-workers are skilful and numerous and have so far 
succeeded in imposing their decorative ideas that the people who have the 
means to indulge extensively in jewels are displaying in their use a con- 
sideration for appropriateness and harmony which is welcome indeed. 

For their achievements in more than one of these departments of 
handicraft, our craftsmen have been awarded high honors by~European 
as well as by American juries—from which it is fair to infer that they 
have risen above localism and provincialism and are meeting the 
exigencies of cosmopolitan taste. 

Arts and crafts societies have sprung up latterly all over the country 
as if by magic: in printing, book-plate and book-cover designing, book- 
binding, illuminating, leather-working, pyrography, metal-working, rug- 
weaving, embroidering, lace-making, glass-blowing and other forms of 
handicraft that might be mentioned, a modicum of interesting and 
meritorious work has been done; and along all these lines a steady if slow 
advance is unquestionably being made. 

Several reputable art dealers who formerly handled fine art products 
exclusively are now glad to handle applied art products as well. Our 
principal art museums are according an honorable place to Crafts ex- 
hibits and our associations of sculptors and painters are not only frater- 
nizing to a certain extent with the associations of craftsmen, but show 
signs of following the example set years ago in Paris by the Salon of 
the Champ de Mars in admitting Crafts exhibits on an equal footing 
with sculpture and painting—a concession which cannot fail to exert a 
salutary influence upon Crafts standards. Special Crafts periodicals, 
some of a high order of merit, are multiplying rapidly. Art periodicals 
are giving a liberal amount of space to the Crafts. A goodly proportion 
of ihe women’s magazines have regular Crafts departments. The gen- 
eral magazines, which long ignored the Crafts movement as unlikely to 
interest a large body of readers, are being convinced by the irrefutable 
testimony of their own advertising pages that the Crafts are now making 
a wide and marked appeal, and the book-publishers’ lists are beginning to 


bristle with books for amateurs or professionals in nearly every branch 
of craftsmanship. 
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But the most conclusive proof, probably, of the reality of the interest 
which the Arts and Crafts movement has aroused is to be found in the 
fact that purely mercantile concerns with no artistic aim or impulse are 
stealing the Crafts thunder. When a movement gets to be worth coun- 
terfeiting, it is indubitably past slighting. 

Parallel with this varied productive activity in the Crafts, a con- 
siderable educational activity has developed. The Crafts have been ac- 
corded an honorable place in the new Carnegie foundation at Pittsburg 
and special Crafts classes—private, semi-public, or public—have been 
opened in practically all the principal cities of the country, in several 
minor cities and even in some towns. Crafts departments have been 
added to a number of colleges and universities. The Chautauqua move- 
ment is renewing itself by turning its attention Crafts-ward. <A _ well- 
patronized summer school for the teaching of Crafts is maintained by 
the parent Assembly at Chautauqua, N. Y., and other assemblies have 
either followed suit already or are preparing to do so. Summer crafts 
schools under various auspices are held at Alfred, N. Y., at Ipswich and 
Marblehead, Mass., at Minneapolis, and in other places. The relatively 
new Mechanics Arts High Schools and the manual training courses 
of private and public schools, while they do not make craftsmen 
(in the sense in which the word has been used in this article), are 
nevertheless doing much toward creating an interest in and appre- 
ciation of honest and beautiful handiwork on the part of the rising 
generation. 

Pratt Institute (Brooklyn), Cooper Union (New York) and the 
corresponding educational philanthropies in other cities concluded some 
time ago that training in craftsmanship is one of the most effectual 
means of helping young men and women to help themselves. The Young 
Men’s Christian Associations and the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 


tions have come to the same conclusion and are acting vigorously upon 
it; likewise the Women’s Exchanges, Boys’ Clubs, the Charity Organiza- 


tion Society and other charitable and philanthropic organizations. 
Several of the Social Settlements which are located in the foreign 
colonies of our great cities are offering opportunities to the people of 
their districts to turn an honest penny by doing the hand-work to which 
they were accustomed in the countries of their origin, thereby conserving 
for the benefit of this country the hand-industries of Europe and the 
Orient—a far-seeing policy whose ultimate industrial consequences may 
be of considerable moment. 

In the sparsely. settled districts of several sections of the country, 
but especially in the mountains of the South and in New England, the 
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domestic textile and hooked-rug industries have been revived, mainly 
through the initiative of wealthy transient residents. ‘There, impover- 
ished churches, Military Homes, Home Missionary Societies, Students’ 
Aid Societies, Christian Endeavor Societies, Women’s Clubs, Ladies’ Aid 
Societies, and Women’s Christian Temperance Unions have resorted to 
Crafts sales to raise funds for their respective causes. These under- 
takings (barring an exceptional few through which results have been 
achieved which have been officially recognized at important expositions) 
have been trivial, puerile and futile from a purely artistic point of view, 
no doubt, and, from a purely economic point of view, they may be criti- 
cized because they depend for their apparent success upon a highly arti- 
ficial and capricious demand which may at any moment be arbitrarily 
withdrawn. Like the hopelessly uneconomic but perennial church fairs, 
their financial basis is a carefully fostered delusion. Still, they have 
rescued several fine old rug and coverlet patterns and several traditional 
processes of dyeing and weaving which were in imminent danger of being 
lost utterly; they have given home employment to women who have 
been eager to earn, and have brought about a better feeling between 
poor natives and wealthy visitors. In a word they have made country 
life more livable and have thus checked in a measure, perhaps, thie 
exodus to the cities—which is as much, if not more, than can be said 
in defense of the average charity or philanthropy. 

Rug-weaving and diverse forms of craft endeavor have also been 
made the nucleus of rural social settlements by Mrs. Susan Chester 
Lyman, at Asheville, N. C. (Log Cabin Settlement), and by Rev. E. P. 
Pressey and Mrs. Pressey at Montague, Mass. (New Clair), and by 
others who hold that the run-down rural community stands in as great 
need of mental and moral uplift as a city slum. 

Certain zealous apostles of the “simple life” and the “return to the 
soil” have founded Crafts colonies in the country, for the purpose of 
testing their theories. There are establishments of. this sort at East 
Aurora, N. Y., where the prophet is Elbert Hubbard and the govern- 
ment is autocratic; at Byrdcliffe, N. Y., where the prophet is 
Ralph Radcliffe-Whitehead and the government is feudal; and at Rose 
Valley, Pa., where the prophets are Will Price, Horace Traubel 
and Hawley McLanahan and the government is democratic. It cannot 
be said that they have done very much as yet toward curing the numer- 
ous ills that society is heir to, but they have at least provided congenial 
quarters in beautiful spots for some of the most gifted of our crafts- 
men and have thus contributed to the production of not a little work of a 
very high order; and this in itself suffices to justify their existence. 
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Finally, nerve-specialists have discovered that Crafts work is highly 
beneficial to over-strained nerves and are employing it in their sani- 
tariums. This is one of several reasons, perhaps, why Mrs. Katherine 
Tingley utilizes it in the Theosophic retreat under her direction at 
Point Loma, Cal. 

A number of influences have combined to produce this rapid Crafts 
efflorescence. Among them are: Our increasing contact with Oriental 
civilizations, particularly those of China and Japan, in which a touch of 
beauty is given to the commonest and most utilitarian objects; our 
recently acquired familiarity with the Italian Renaissance (thanks to the 
writings and translations of Symonds and his disciples) and with other 
highly artistic periods of European history; the travelling habits of our 
well-to-do Americans, who have become students of the historic and con- 
temporary handicraft products of the Old World; the spell exerted by 
the writings of Ruskin, Morris and Edward Carpenter; the settling in 
this country of a number of craftsmen and patrons of the crafts who had 
been more or less directly associated with the Kelmscott and Chipping- 
Campden experiments in England, and of talented craftsmen from nearly 
every country of Europe; the disillusion of certain painters and sculptors, 
who, tired of producing paintings and statues for which they could find 
no market, took to fabricating objets d’art which they could sell—very 
much as the college graduate takes to teaching as a makeshift—with the 
intention of resuming their painting and sculpture as soon as their bank 
accounts should warrant ; the splendid achievements of isolated craftsmen 
who, having an irresistible craft vocation and no ulterior ambition, worked 
solely for art’s sake—like the potter, Robertson, of Dedham, Massa- 
chusetts, who discovered sang-du-beuf before an Arts and Crafts move- 
ment had been heard of; the acquisition of country seats by the wealthy 
residents of the cities, which has created an interest in Colonial relics 
amounting almost to a cult; the perception, by sociologists and by here 
and there a workmen, of the benumbing and belittling influence upon the 
workers of the conditions of factory life; the general craving for novelty 
of the period which seems destined to be known in history as the period 
par excellence of restlessness and discontent; the tawdry vulgarity of 
our “smart sets”; the prevalent disgust with dishonest wares of all 
sorts, one of the manifestations of which is the so-called “pure food 
crusade”; the pathetic yearning of those of our women who have re- 
nounced house-work without taking to bread winning, for some fresh 
outlet for their superfluous energies; and, most important, probably, of 
all, the unprecedented increase of wealth which has begotten in our 
financiers a desire to surround themselves exclusively with objects which 
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cannot be duplicated and which has transformed them, by hundreds, 
into more or less astute collectors and connoisseurs. “America,” says a 
recent highly observant foreigner, “is the great art buyer, thanks to the 
speed with which fortunes are made, fortified and allied in uninhabited 
and sterile regions which are suddenly invaded, cleared and fertilized 
by immigrants who arrive soon after the laying of rails through the 
wilderness. Once a man has made his million—and the man who makes 
his million is almost invariably proud as well as energetic—he begins to 
desire to prove that his fortune was due rather to brains than to chance. 
The American likes to appear cultivated. He speedily acquires a taste 
for refinement. Furthermore, he craves an intellectual knighting, so to 
speak, which will procure for him the consideration of the venerable 
castes which are disposed to be reserved, distant and suspicious in their 
attitude toward him. . . . The cult of the beautiful is becoming a 
social and intellectual necessity to these chimerical, imaginative and 
adventurous beings who are attracted less by the learned and esoteric 
processes of literature.” ; 

Viewed in the large, the Arts and Crafts movement, which must 
under no circumstances be limited to or confounded with the activities 
of the formally organized Arts and Crafts societies, has accomplished 
a number of highly creditable things. 

It has rendered it possible for unfortunates to accept charity without 
seeming to do so and hence without losing their self-respect. It has 
occupied in a semi-useful fashion resourceless society women who were 
trembling on the verge of ennui and has provided over-worked, nerve- 
racked men with an avocation that has restored their tone. It has 
substituted, in a good many wealthy homes, objects of more or less artistic 
merit for objects that were tasteless or worse than tasieless; and it is 
just possible—though this may not be insisted on—that, by inducing 
wealthy parents to take more interest in the interior fittings of their 
houses than they formerly took, it has done something to fortify the 
home sentiment and to enrich home life among them. It has helped to 
make rural life more interesting. It has originated, at least so far as 
this country is concerned, a number of handicrafts, and has rejuvenated a 
number of our traditional American handicrafts that it found in a 
moribund state. It has procured for a few high-minded craftsmen a close 
approach to commercial independence and has thus enabled them to take 
genuine pleasure in their work and develop their faculties. It has done, 
alongside of a great deal of commonplace and some slovenly work, 
enough good work to elevate America to an honorable rank among the 
applied-art producing countries—a service which may exert no mean 
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influence upon our industrial and commercial as well as our artistic 
future. 

These are results not to be despised. 

Furthermore, the Arts and Crafts movement has elements of perma- 
nence. The steam-boat has not proved fatal to the pleasure yacht, nor 
has the riding-horse succumbed to the automobile; and it is perfectly 
safe to say that the taste for hand-made products has come to stay. 
Hand-work will continue indefinitely, in all probability, to supplement 
machine work because it ministers to the desire for “distinctive pos- 
sessions”—a desire, it may be remarked in passing, that is as old as the 
race, entirely wholesome in itself (the anathemas of doctrinaire demo- 
crats to the contrary, notwithstanding), and neither to be criticized nor 
deplored. As well deplore the pride of a David Harum in his fast 
horse, of a hunter in his hound, of a farmer’s wife in her fancy fowl, 
of a stamp-collector in his rare stamp, or of a bibliophile in his first edi- 
tion! We shall have more and more craftsmen just as we shall have 
more and more painters and sculptors, for the good and sufficient reason 
that with the increase of wealth, the number of art-fanciers of all sorts 
who can pay for their fancies is steadily on the increase. 

Judged by any reasonable criterion of social utility, then, the Arts 
and Crafts movement is amply justifying itself, “is making good,” to 


adopt the language of the day. It is only when it is judged by the 
extravagant standards of its own high-priests (particularly those who 


are not craftsmen themselves) that its achievements appear meagre and 
its outlook dark. The art by the many for the many, of the people by 
the people and for the people, of their rhapsodie appeals and prophecies 
has not only not arrived, but seems to be as far from arriving as it was 
when their vaticination and agitation began. 

The Arts and Crafts movement has not “changed the system of the 
production of wares,” nor has it transformed the average workingman 
from a machine-worker into a hand-worker; and there are no credible 
signs that it will do either of these things in the near or the distant 
future. 

It would be the height of dogmatism to assert that the time will never 
come when the average workman, having ceased to be the slave of the 
machine, will express his personality in his work to a greater extent 
than he does now. But this highly desirable state of things will come 
probably (if it is to come) not through the suppression of machinery, 
but through the perfection of machinery; in other words through the in- 
vention of machinery so responsive to the human hand that it will lend 
itself to the expression of personality as does the pipe-organ and the 
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piano, which are, strictly speaking, though we are not apt to think of 
them in that way, no less machines than is the typewriter. 

It would also be dogmatic to deny that the time will ever come when 
hand-made goods will be produced by the many for the many, by the 
million for the million—the open-minded man does not deny even the 
millenium; but society never relinquishes voluntarily its victories over 
brute matter; and, therefore, it is not dogmatic to assert that the ap- 
pearance of such a time presupposes (since it involves the practical 
disappearance of the machine upon which our civilization is built) either 
a cataclysm like that to which the Dark Ages succeeded, or a world-wide 
social revolution which could not be a direct consequence of the Arts and 
Crafts movement—nor any other single movement at present articulate, 
for that matter—but must be a resultant of the play and inter-play of 
gigantic social forces whose nature is at present so little understood as 
to be practically unknown. Indeed, to either of these eventualities (cata- 
clysm or social revolution) the self-conscious Arts and Crafts movement 
would seem to bear about the same relation as a fly on a house wall 
bears to the stability or instability of the house. 

At any rate, for the present (whatever the future may bring forth) 
American Crafts products are as much out of the reach of the masses 
as Oriental rugs. It is a good deal of a shock for an aspiring person 
of moderate means, who has been feeding on the high-strung panegyrics 
of social democracy which abound in Crafts literature, to discover, on 
visiting a crafts exhibition or sales-room, that the prices are prohibitive, 
only the pettiest articles (certain textiles excepted), being within the 
reach of his purse. It is borne in upon him with the relentlessness of 
mathematics that only a nabob can furnish his house and adorn his 
person in accordance with Crafts principles. He cannot bear the idea, 
if he really has taste, of putting the few Crafts articles he might buy, 
on a pinch, into surroundings with which they would be entirely out 
of harmony; and so he slinks away completely disillusionized, grimly 
resolving to rub along for the rest of his days as best he may with his 
ugly store goods. 

It is true, perhaps, as the Crafts apostles affirm in defense of their 
gospel, that the Crafts goods, by reason of their more honest construction, 
are no dearer in the long run than low-priced factory goods. But this 
consideration does not materially improve the situation. The conditions 
under which the majority of young couples begin housekeeping to-day 
do not permit them to discount the future to the extent of paying as 
much for half a dozen really beautiful hand-made objects as they have 
to pay the dealer (often on the instalment plan) for a complete domestic 
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outfit of two hundred or more factory-made pieces, which, flimflams 
though they are, meet fairly well the practical needs of a nomadic tene- 
ment-house and flat existence. So many pieces are necessary now, even 
in the most modest ménage, that it does not stand to reason that each 
piece should possess the durability and beauty of the household objects 
of an earlier and more primitive age. Besides, highly prized household 
possessions may easily prove more of a burden than a blessing to a family 
which is obliged to move often and which cannot afford to pay capable 
and trustworthy servants. 

Still, the hand-product, though it is not supplanting the factory prod- 
uct to any great extent, except among the wealthy élite, is exerting a 
considerable influence upon the factory product. By disseminating a 
knowledge of design and workmanship, it is gradually forcing an im- 
provement of the factory output at a number of points; and this— 
horrible heresy as it must appear to the Crafts purists—indicates, prob- 
ably, the direction in which the Arts and Crafts movement will triumph 
in the end. 

Fashions in furnishing, like fashions in dress, filter down rapidly 
through the different strata of society. Already, Crafts designs have been 
adapted—shades of Ruskin and Morris !—to such modern space-econom- 
izers as desk-safes and folding-beds ; and, in the small-clerk and laboring 
districts of our great cities and in many of our large towns, the dealers 
display machine-made articles (especially furniture) which bear at least 
a superficial resemblance to Crafts products and yet are sold at prices 
many times less. 

After all, preciosity apart, would it not be a great and a fine thing, if 
the masses of the people could have the same opportunity to provide 
themselves with machine-made reproductions of beautiful hand-made 
Crafts pieces that they now have to provide themselves with machine- 
made reproductions of beautiful paintings and sculptures? 

Far from abolishing the machine, the Arts and Crafts movement 
(however little this be its purpose and desire) is spurring the machine on 
to greater endeavor and pointing out to it the road to further successes. 
Indeed, everything tends to show that the Arts and Crafts movement is 
but the prelude to a veritable apotheosis of machinery beside which the 
present glorification thereof will appear strangely tame. If only the 
craftsmen will see to it that high standards are maintained in handi- 
craft, the machinery they despise may be relied on (so far as the people 
are concerned) to do the rest. 

The Arts and Crafts movement is building better than it knows. 

Alvan F. Sanborn. 
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THE MODERN SOCIAL DRAMA 


BY CLAYTON HAMILTON 


THE modern social drama—or the problem play, as it is popularly 
called—did not come into existence till the fourth decade of the nine- 
teenth century; but in less than eighty years it has shown itself to be 
the fittest expression in dramaturgic terms of the spirit of the present 
age; and it is therefore being written, to the exclusion of almost every 
other type, by nearly all the contemporary dramatists of international 
importance. This type of drama, currently prevailing, is being con- 
tinually impugned by a certain set of critics, and by another set con- 
tinually defended. In especial, the morality of the modern social drama 
has been a theme for bitter conflict; and critics have been so busy calling 
Ibsen a corrupter of the mind or a great ethical teacher that they have 
not found leisure to consider the more general and less contentious ques- 
tions of what the modern social drama really is, and of precisely on what 
ground its morality should be determined. It may be profitable, there- 
fore, to stand aloof from such discussion for a moment, in order to 
inquire calmly what it is all about. 


I 


Although the modern social drama is sometimes comic in its mood— 
The Gay Lord Quex, for instance—its main development has been upon 
the serious side; and it may be criticised most clearly as a modern type 
of tragedy. In order, therefore, to understand its essential qualities, we 
must first consider the nature of tragedy in general. The theme of all 
drama is, of course, a struggle of human wills; and the special theme of 
tragic drama is a struggle necessarily foredoomed to failure because the 
individual human will is pitted against opposing forces stronger than 
itself. Tragedy presents the spectacle of a human being shattering him- 
self against insuperable obstacles. Thereby it awakens pity, because the 
hero cannot win, and terror, because the forces arrayed against him can- 
not lose. 

If we rapidly review the history of tragedy, we shall see that three 
types, and only three, have thus far been devised ; and these types are to 
be distinguished according to the nature of the forces set in opposition 
to the wills of the characters. In other words, the dramatic imagination 
of all humanity has thus far been able to conceive only three types of 
struggle which are necessarily foredoomed to failure—only three different 
varieties of forces so strong as to defeat inevitably any individual human 
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being who comes into conflict with them. The first of these types was 
discovered by Adschylus and perfected by Sophocles; the second was dis- 
covered by Christopher Marlowe and perfected by Shakespeare; and the 
third was discovered by Victor Hugo and perfected by Ibsen. 

The first type, which is represented by Greek tragedy, displays the 
individual in conflict with Fate, an inscrutable power dominating alike 
the actions of men and of gods. It is the God of the gods—the destiny 
of which they are the instruments and ministers. Through irreverence, 
through vainglory, through disobedience, through weakness, the tragic 
hero becomes entangled in the meshes that Fate sets for the unwary; he 
struggles and struggles to get free, but his efforts are necessarily of no 
avail. He has transgressed the law of laws, and he is therefore doomed 
to inevitable agony. Because of this superhuman aspect of the tragic 
struggle, the Greek drama was religious in tone, and stimulated in the 
spectator the reverent and lofty mood of awe. 

The second type of tragedy, which is represented by the great Eliza- 
bethan drama, displays the individual foredoomed to failure, no longer 
because of the preponderent power of destiny, but because of certain 
defects inherent in his own nature. The Fate of the Greeks has become 
humanized and made subjective. Christopher Marlowe was the first of 
the world’s dramatists thus to set the God of all the gods within the soul 
itself of the man who suffers and contends and dies. But he imagined 
only one phase of the new and epoch-making tragic theme that he dis- 
covered. The one thing that he accomplished was to depict the ruin of 
an heroic nature through an insatiable ambition for supremacy, doomed 
by its own vastitude to defeat itself—supremacy of conquest and do- 
minion with Tamburlane, supremacy of knowledge with Dr. Faustus, 
supremacy of wealth with Barabbas, the Jew of Malta. Shakespeare, 
with his wider mind, presented many other phases of this new type of 
tragic theme. Macbeth is destroyed by vaulting ambition that o’erleaps 
itself ; Hamlet is ruined by irresoluteness and contemplative procrastina- 
tion. If Othello were not overtrustful, if Lear were not decadent in 
senility, they would not be doomed to die in the conflict that confronis 
them. They fall self-ruined, self-destroyed. This second type of tragedy 
is less lofty and religious than the first ; but it is more human, and there- 
fore, to the spectator, more poignant. We learn more about God by 
watching the annihilation of an individual by Fate; but we learn more 
about Man by watching the annihilation of an individual by himself. 
Greek tragedy sends our souls through the invisible; but Elizabethan 
tragedy answers, “Thou thyself art Heaven and Hell.” 

The third type of tragedy is represented by the modern social drama. 
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In this the individual is displayed in conflict with his environment; 
and the drama deals with the mighty war between personal character 
and social conditions. The Greek hero struggles with the superhuman; 
the Elizabethan hero struggles with himself; the modern hero struggles 
with the world. Dr. Stockmann, in Ibsen’s An Enemy of the People, is 
perhaps the most definitive example of the type, although the play in 
which he appears is not, strictly speaking, a tragedy. He says that he 
is the strongest man on earth because he stands most alone. On the 
one side are the legions of society; on the other side a man. This is 
such stuff as modern plays are made of. 

Thus, whereas the Greeks religiously ascribed the source of all 
inevitable doom to divine foreordination, and the Elizabethans poetically 
ascribed it to the weaknesses the human soul is heir to, the moderns pre- 
fer to ascribe it scientifically to the dissidence between the individual 
and his social environment. With the Greeks the catastrophe of man was 
decreed by Fate; with the Elizabethans it was decreed by his own soul; 
with us it is decreed by Mrs. Grundy. Heaven and Hell were once 
enthroned high above Olympus; then, as with Marlowe’s Mephistophilis, 
they were seated deep in every individual soul; now at last they have 
been located in the prim parlor of the conventional dame next door. 


Obviously the modern type of tragedy is inherently less religious than 
the Greek, since science has as yet induced no dwelling-place for God. 
It is also inherently less poetic than the Elizabethan, since sociological 
discussion demands the mood of prose. 


II 


Such being in general the theme and the aspect of the modern social 
drama, we may next consider briefly how it came into being. Like a 
great deal else in contemporary art, it could not possibly have been en- 
gendered before that tumultuous upheaval of human thought which pro- 
duced in history the French Revolution and in literature the resurgence 
of romance. During the eighteenth century, both in England and in 
France, society was considered paramount and the individual subservient. 
Each man was believed to exist for the sake of the social mechanism of 
which he formed a part: the chain was the thing—not its weakest, nor 
even its strongest, link. But the French Revolution and the cognate 
romantic revival in the arts unsettled this conservative belief, and made 
men wonder whether society, after all, did not exist solely for the sake 
of the individual. Early eighteenth century literature is a polite and 
polished exaltation of society, and preaches that the majority is always 
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right; early nineteenth century literature is a clamorous pean of indi- 
vidualism, and preaches that the majority is always wrong. Considering 
the modern social drama as a phase of history, we see at once that it is 
based upon the struggle between these two beliefs. It exhibits always a 
conflict between the individual revolutionist and the communal conserva- 
tives, and expresses the growing tendency of these opposing forces to 
adjust themselves with equilibrium. 

Thus considered, the modern social drama is seen to be inherently and 
necessarily the product and the expression of the nineteenth century. 
Through no other type of drama could the present age reveal itself so 
fully; for the relation between the one and the many, in politics, in 
religion, in the daily round of life itself, has been, and still remains, the 
most important topic of our times. The paramount human problem of 
the last hundred years has been the great, as yet unanswered, question 
whether the strongest man on earth is he who stands most alone or he 
who subserves the greatest good of the greatest number. Upon the 
struggle implicit in this question the modern drama necessarily is based, 
since the dramatist, in any period when the theatre is really alive, is 
obliged to tell the people in the audience what they have themselves been 
thinking. Those critics, therefore, have no ground to stand on who 
belittle the importance of the modern social drama and regard it as an 
arbitrary phase of art devised, for business reasons merely, by a handful 
of clever playwrights. 

Although the third and modern type of tragedy has grown to be 
almost exclusively the property of realistic writers, it is interesting to 
recall that it was first introduced into the theatre of the world by the 
king of the romantics. It was Victor Hugo’s Hernani, produced in 1830, 
which first exhibited a dramatic struggle between an individual and 
society at large. The hero is a bandit and an outlaw, and he is doomed 
to failure because of the superior power of organized society arrayed 
against him. So many minor victories were won at that famous premiére 
of Hernani that even Hugo’s followers were too excited to perceive that 
he had given the drama a new subject and the theatre a new theme; but 
this epoch-making fact may now be clearly recognized in retrospect. 
Hernani, and all of Victor Hugo’s subsequent dramas, dealt, however, 
with distant times and lands; and it was left to another great romantic, 
Alexander Dumas pére, to be the first to give the modern theme a modern 
setting. In his best play, Antony, which exhibits the struggle of a bas- 
tard to establish himself in the so-called best society, Dumas brought the 
discussion home to his own country and his Own period. In the hands 
of that extremely gifted dramatist, Emile Augier, the new type of serious 
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drama passed over into the possession of the realists, and so downward 
to the latter-day realistic dramatists of France and England, Germany 
and Scandinavia. The supreme and the most typical creative figure of 
the entire period is, of course, the Norwegian Henrik Ibsen, who—such 
is the irony of progress—despised the romantics of 1830, and frequently 
expressed a bitter scorn for those predecessors who discovered and de- 
veloped the type of tragedy which he perfected. 


Tl 


We are now prepared to inquire more closely into the specific sort of 
subject which the modern social drama imposes on the dramatist. The 
existence of any struggle between an individual and the conventions of 
society presupposes that the individual is unconventional. If the hero 
were in accord with society, there would be no conflict of contending 
forces: he must therefore be one of society’s outlaws, or else there can be 
no play. In modern times, therefore, the serious drama has been forced 
to select as its leading figures men and women outcast and condemned 
by conventional society. It has dealt with courtesans (La Dame Aux 
Camélias), demi-mondaines (Le Demi-Monde), erring wives (Frou- 
Frou), women with a past (Zhe Second Mrs. Tanqueray), free lovers 
(The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith), bastards (Antony; Le Fils Naturel), 
ex-convicts (John Gabriel Borkman), people with ideas in advance of 
their time (Ghosts), and a host of other characters that are usually con- 
sidered dangerous to society. In order that the dramatic struggle might 
be tense, the dramatists have been forced to strengthen the cases of their 
characters so as to suggest that, perhaps, in the special situations cited, 
the outcasts were right and society was wrong. Of course it would be 
impossible to base a play upon the thesis that, in a given conflict between 
the individual and society, society was indisputably right and the indi- 
vidual indubitably wrong; because the essential element of struggle 
would be absent. Our modern dramatists, therefore, have been forced to 
deal with exceptional outcasts of society—outcasts with whom the audi- 


ences might justly sympathize in their conflict with convention. The task 


of finding such justifiable outcasts has of necessity narrowed the subject- 
matter of the modern drama. It would be hard, for instance, to make out 
a good case against society for the robber, the murderer, the anarchist. 
But it is comparatively easy to make out a good case for a man and a 
woman involved in some sexual relation which brings upon them the 
censure of society but which is in itself its own excuse for being. 
Our modern serious dramatists have been driven, therefore, in the 
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great majority of cases, to deal almost exclusively with problems of 
sex. 

This necessity has pushed them upon dangerous ground. Man is, 
after all, a social animal. The necessity of maintaining the solidarity of 
the family—a necessity (as the late John Fiske luminously pointed out) 
due to the long period of infancy in man—has forced mankind to adopt 
certain social laws to regulate the interrelations of men and women. 
Any strong attempt to subvert these laws is dangerous not only to that 
tissue of convention called society hut also to the development of the 
human race. And here we find our dramatists forced—first by the spirit 
of the times, which gives them their theme, and second by the nature of 
the dramatic art, which demands a special treatment of that theme—to 
hold a brief for certain men and women who have shuffled off the coil of 
those very social laws that man has devised, with his best wisdom, for 
the preservation of his race. And the question naturally follows: Is a 
drama that does this moral or immoral? 

But the philosphical basis for this question is usually not understood 
at all by those critics who presume to answer the question off-hand in a 
spasm of polemics. It is interesting, as an evidence of the shallowness 
of most contemporary dramatic criticism, to read over, in the course of 
Mr. Shaw’s nimble essay on The Quintessence of Ibsenism, the collection 
which the author has made of the adverse notices of Ghosts which ap- 
peared in the London newspapers on the occasion of the first performance 
of the play in England. Unanimously they commit the fallacy of con- 
demning the piece as immoral because of the subject that it deals with. 
And, on the other hand, it must be recognized that most of the critical 
defences of the same piece, and of other modern works of similar nature, 
have been based upon the identical fallacy—that morality or immorality 
is a question of subject-matier. But either to condemn or to defend the 
morality of any work of art because of its material alone is merely a 
waste of words. There is no such thing, per se, as an immoral subject 





for a play: in the treatment of the subject, and only in the treatment, 
lies the basis for ethical judgment of the piece. Critics who condemn 
Ghosts because of its subject-matter might as well condemn Othello be- 
cause the hero kills his wife—what a suggestion, look you, to carry into 
our homes! Macbeth is not immoral, though it makes night hideous with 
murder. The greatest of all Greek dramas, @dipus King, is in itself 
sufficient proof that morality is a thing apart from subject-matter; 
and Shelley’s The Cenct is another case in point. The only way in which 
a play may be immoral is for it to cloud, in the spectator, the conscious- 
ness of those invariable laws of life which say to man “Thou shalt not” 
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or “Thou shalt” ; and the one thing needful in order that a drama may be 
moral is that the author shall maintain throughout the piece a sane and 
truthful insight into the soundness or unsoundness of the relations be- 
tween his characters. He must know when they are right and know 
when they are wrong, and must make clear to the audience the reasons 
for his judgments. He cannot be immoral unless he is untrue. To make 
us pity his characters when they are vile or love them when they are 
noxious, to invent excuses for them in situations where they cannot be 
excused—in a single word, to lie about his characters—this is for the 
dramatist the one unpardonable sin. Consequently, the only sane course 
for a critic who wishes to maintain the thesis that Ghosts, or any other 
modern play, is immoral, is not to hurl mud at it, but to prove by the 
sound processes of logic that the play tells lies about life; and the only 
sane way to defend such a piece is not to prate about the “moral lesson” 
the critic supposes that it teaches, but to prove logically that it tells the 
truth. 

The same test of truthfulness by which we distinguish good work- 
manship from bad is the only test by which we may conclusively dis- 
tinguish immoral art from moral. Yet many of the controversial critics 
never calm down sufficiently to apply this test. Instead of arguing 
whether or not Ibsen tells the truth about Hedda Gabler, they quarrel 
with him or defend him for talking about her at all. It is as if zodlo- 
gists who had assembled to determine the truth or falsity of some scien- 
tific theory concerning the anatomy of a reptile should waste all their 
time in contending whether or not the reptile was unclean. 

And even when they do apply the test of truthfulness, many critics 
are troubled by a grave misconception that leads them into error. They 
make the mistake of applying generally to life certain ethical judgments 
that the dramatist means only to apply particularly to the special people 
in his play. The danger of this fallacy cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized. It is not the business of the dramatist to formulate general laws 
of conduct; he leaves that to the social scientist, the ethical philosopher, 
the religious preacher. His business is merely to tell the truth about 
certain special characters involved in certain special situations. If the 
characters and the situations be abnormal, the dramatist must recognize 
that fact in judging them; and it is not just for the critic to apply to 
ordinary people in the ordinary situations of life a judgment thus con- 
ditioned. The question in La Dame Aux Camélias is not whether the 
class of women which Marguerite Gautier represents is generally estim- 
able, but whether a particular woman of that class, set in certain special 
circumstances, was not worthy of sympathy. The question in A Doll’s 
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House is not whether any woman should forsake her husband and chil- 
dren when she happens to feel like it, but whether a particular woman, 
Nora, living under special conditions with a certain kind of husband, 
Torwald, really did deem herself justified in leaving her doll’s home, 
perhaps forever. The ethics of any play should be determined, not 
externally, but within the limits of the play itself. And yet our modern 
social dramatists are persistently misjudged. We hear talk of the moral 
teaching of Ibsen—as if, instead of being a maker of plays, he had been a 
maker of golden rules. But Mr. Shaw came nearer to the truth with 
his famous paradox that the only golden rule in Ibsen’s dramas is that 
there is no golden rule. 

It must, however, be admitted that the dramatists themselves are not 
entirely guiltless of this current critical misconception. Most of them 
happen to be realists, and in devising their situations they aim to be nar- 
rowly natural as well as broadly-true. The result is that the circum- 
stances of their plays have an ordinary look which makes them seem 
simple transcripts of everyday life instead of special studies of life under 
peculiar conditions. Consequently the audience, and even the critic, is 
tempted to judge life in terms of the play instead of judging the play 
in terms of life. Thus falsely judged, The Wild Duck (to take an 
emphatic instance) is outrageously immoral, although it must be judged 
moral by the philosophic critic who questions only whether or not Ibsen 
told the truth about the particular people involved in its depressing 
story. The deeper question remains: Was Ibsen justified in writing 
a play which was true and therefore moral, but which necessarily 
would have an immoral effect on nine spectators out of every ten, be- 
| cause they would instinctively make a hasty and false generaliza- 
tion from the exceptional and very particular ethics implicit in the 
story? 

For it must be bravely recognized that any statement of truth which 
is so framed as to be falsely understood conveys a lie. If the dramatist 
says quite truly, “This particular leaf is sere and yellow,” and if the 
audience quite falsely understands him to say, “All leaves are sere and 
yellow,” the gigantic lie has illogically been conveyed that the world is 
ever windy with autumn, that spring is but a lyric dream, and summer 
an illusion. The modern social drama, even when it is most truthful 
within its own limits, is by its very nature liable to just this sort of 
illogical conveyance of a lie. It sets forth a struggle between a radical 
exception and a conservative rule; and the audience is likely to forget 
that the exception is merely an exception, and to infer that it is greater 
than the rule. Such an inference, being untrue, is immoral; and inso- 
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far as a dramatist aids and abets it, he must be judged dangerous to the 
theatre-going public. 

Whenever, then, it becomes important to determine whether a new 
play of the modern social type is moral or immoral, the critic should 
decide first whether the author tells lies specifically about any of the 
people in his story, and second, provided that the playwright passes the 
first test successfully, whether he allures the audience to generalize falsely 
in regard to life at large from the specific circumstances of his play. 
These two questions are the only ones that need to be decided. This is 
the crux of the whole matter. And it has been the purpose of the present 
essay merely to establish this one point by historical and philosophic 
criticism, and thus to clear the ground for subsequent discussion. 

Clayton Hamilton. 


THE GERMAN BOURSE LAW 
BY WILLIAM C. DREHER 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, in his recent special message to Congress, 
suggested that something be done to restrain some of the grosser forces 
_ of stock speculation. In throwing out this suggestion the President was 
evidently not sure of his ground, for he added: “We should study both 
the successes and failures of foreign legislators who, notably in Ger- 
many, have worked along this line, so as not to do anything harmful.” 
It is a curious coincidence, not devoid of a certain humorous effect, 
that this proposal to imitate Germany is put forth just at the moment 
when Germany is trying to retrace its steps in the matter of restricting 
stock speculation. The Reichstag is now occupied with a bill to repeal 
important parts of the famous Bourse Law. 

As the example of Germany is evidently to be made much of in the 
forthcoming onslaught upon Wall Street, it is important that American 
readers shall know just what the German law attempted to do, the cir- 
cumstances under which it was passed, how it has worked, what changes 
are about to be made in it, and why the revision has been undertaken. 

The Bourse Law, which was passed in June, 1896, grew up out of 
conditions that had existed in their greatest intensity about the beginning 
of the nineties. There was undoubtedly much in the practice of the 
Exchange in that day that needed reform. The Bourse wus a huge, ill- 
organized affair, hardly more than a common meeting-place where nearly 
three thousand operators in securities and grain assembled daily to trans- 
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act their business. The rules of business were lax, and it was extremely 
difficult, in this horde of small traders, to enforce such rules as existed. 
Competition for business was very sharp, and the outsider was allured with 
the most tempting offers on the part of the brokers and private bankers. 
(In Germany every banker does a brokerage business.) Many of the 
more irresponsible brokers finally carried the hunt for the outsider to 
such an extent that they would take his orders without adequate margins 
or even with no margin at all. All this had promoted a dangerous bull 
movement toward the end of the eighties, when the business of the 
country was enjoying a great run of prosperity. 

About the end of 1890 the Baring failure in London put a sudden 
end to the bull speculation on the Bourse. Several speculative private 
bankers failed under disreputable circumstances and their customers lost 
nearly everything. Their wailing was loud and long. The next few years 
was a period of declining prices on the German exchanges ; the bears held 
high revel in their successful attacks upon quotations. Thousands of 
small tradesmen, officials, and other inexperienced people, who had been 
lured into speculation, saw their holdings sink lower and lower in value, 
till very many lost everything. It is easy for us Americans to under- 
stand—we are just now repeating that old experience—that the sufferers 
laid the blame for their losses upon the bear speculators. Several years 
later the farmers of the country joined in the attack upon the Bourse, 
grain prices having meanwhile fallen heavily. The farmers were now, in 
their turn, squeezed by the bears; hence they contributed their share 
toward propagating the curious idea which became prevalent in those 
days, that the “professionals” are naturally bears and live by “doing” 
the public. 


Such was the psychological soil in which the Bourse Law was germi- 


nated. “There arose everywhere,” says the Government in its report 
accompanying the bill now before the Reichstag, “an imperative demand 
for legislative action against the excesses on the Bourse, and for com- 
pleter protection of the public.” Early in 1891, the Reichstag adopted a 
resolution asking the Government to bring in a bill in the course of that 
session, “against the abuse of stock gambling.” The Government, how- 
ever, did not act upon this resolution at once. It wanted to avoid any 
hasty, unpremeditated step, and felt that the matter required a thorough- 
going investigation before anything was done in the way of legislation. 
A year later it announced the appointment of an imperial committee to 
investigate the matter. This body began its work in April, 1892, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Koch, President of the Reichsbank. It went 
about its task in a broad and thoroughgoing spirit, held ninety-three 
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sittings, heard a hundred and fifteen experts and other persons, and 
finally handed in its voluminous report to the Chancellor, Count Caprivi, 
in November, 1893. The Government again waited more than another 
year, in order to give itself and the country time to study the great 
mass of material gathered by the Commission. The Bourse Bill was not 
laid before the Reichstag before February, 1895; and it was not passed 
until June of the following year. All these details, illustrative of the 
Government’s careful preparation of the ground for action, should be 
borne in mind in order to get the full effect, later, of its admission that 
two of the chief restrictive features of the law have been failures. 

The aim of the Bourse Law was to restrict time speculation. It made 
no attempt to curb cash operations. Three provisions of the law were 
aimed against dealings for future account. The first of these was the 
so-called Bourse Register. The Commission had suggested that the evils 
in the grain trade might be remedied by keeping a record of actual grain 
merchants, millers and producers, and restricting all legal operations in 
future to such persons. The Government adopted this idea and extended 
it to securities. The American reader must remember that trading on 
the German exchanges is partly for cash and partly upon monthly ac- 
count. Every security on the official list is bought and sold for cash; 
but in addition to the cash trade, there is a special list of some sixty 
stocks and bonds—mostly standard international securities—which are 
also traded in upon time. ‘The Government assumed singularly enough 
that the evils of speculation were chiefly in the time market. We shall 
see later what a huge mistake was involved in this assumption. In order 
to separate the professionals from the outsiders in the time market, the 
bill provided that only persons and firms enrolled upon the Bourse’s 
Register should be legally competent to make valid time bargains in 
securities and merchandise. Debts arising from such bargains on the 
part of non-registered persons were declared to be invalid; and it was 
further provided that any such person had the right to demand back at 
any time whatever securities or money he might have put up as margin. 

The Government’s bill made no attempt to withdraw any class of 
securities from time dealings. But the Reichstag was in a much more 
radical temper. The members were zealous to strike a blow at the 
Bourse wherever they found an opportunity. At that time there were 
seven coal and iron shares on the time list, representing the largest indus- 
trial companies in the Empire. Trading in them was generally very 
active, and their movement set the pace for the rest of the share market. 
Some of the directors of these companies had got the impression that 
time dealings in their shares caused undue fluctuations, and this cir- 
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cumstance, they said, interfered with the smooth course of their business, 
especially troubling them whenever they wanted to bring out new shares 
of stock. Here was an excellent opportunity for “reform,” as it seemed 
to the Reichstag; and an amendment prohibiting time bargains in in- 
dustrial and mining stocks was carried by a large majority. 

The third restrictive feature of the law was a prohibition of grain 
“futures.” Along about the middle of the eighties the German farmers 
were accustomed to explain the low prices of wheat by alleging American 
competition and the gold standard; later they found a new cause. Euro- 
pean crops were short in 1890-92, prices kept up well, and so the farmers 
had no immediate occasion to join in the general bull-baiting of the 
Bourse. In 1893 and 1894, however, Europe produced 267,000,000 
bushels of wheat more than in the two previous years. Prices accordingly 
broke heavily under very active short selling, and by 1894 both wheat and 
rye averaged lower than ever before in the German exchanges. The 
farmers now found that bear speculators were responsible for low prices. 
Hence “paper wheat” became a popular catchword in the agrarian politics 
of the day. Loud demands were raised for prohibiting “futures.” ‘The 
Agrarians were therefore bitterly disappointed when they found that the 
bill did not prohibit them, and they promptly offered an amendment for 
that purpose. The Government opposed this radical step as injurious to 
the economic interests of the country. Its objections, however, were un- 
heeded. The Reichstag voted out “paper wheat” by the crushing majority 
of more than five to one. 

In order to secure the observance of the Jaw, it was provided that a 
Bourse Commissioner be appointed by the State Governments to attend 
the daily meetings of each exchange; and the States were further given 
the right to insist that the regulations of each produce exchange contain 
a provision for electing representatives of agriculture and milling as 
members of the managing committees. In other words, men were to be 
foisted upon the produce exchanges as managers, without even being 
members of them. So great was the Reichstag zeal in safeguarding the 
interests of the grain-growers! 

What, now, have been the effects of these restrictive features of the 
law? So far as the Register is concerned, it would be difficult to find a 
provision of law in any land that has so utterly disappointed the hopes 
of its sponsors. It has never at any time drawn any recognizable divid- 
ing-line between professional traders and outsiders. From the very start 
the professionals gave the Register a wide berth and trusted to the esprit- 
de-corps of the exchanges to enforce the observance of obligations. The 
Government had, in fact, clumsily invited this result by having itself cast 
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a certain moral odium upon the register in advance. The number of 
registrations has accordingly been so small as to make the Register para- 
graphs practically a dead letter. The Government squarely admits this 
in an official document in which it says: “Owing to the small number of 
registrations it was scarcely possible, in most branches of business, for 
registered traders to make legally valid time bargains, inasmuch as they 
were not able to find other registered persons with whom to deal.” The 
great bankers of Berlin had their names enrolled and tried to induce their 
correspondents and customers to do likewise, but without success. Finally 
in 1901 they made a concerted effort to compel their business connec- 
tions to register by discontinuing all dealings with them in time busi- 
ness; but they had to abandon their efforts after several weeks and re- 
sume their brokerage business without reference to the Register. 

The Government now says frankly, in the report to its Bourse Bill, 
that the Register “failed to fulfil its purpose of fixing a sharp dividing- 
line between legitimate and illegitimate traders,” and it admits that it 
has done “moral harm.” The provision according to which a margin 
put up on a losing transaction could be demanded back, says the Govern- 
ment’s report, “has not accomplished its purpose of preventing the mak- 
ing of invalid bargains and the giving and taking of margin on them; 
and it has therefore come into intolerable conflict with morals.” These 
words refer to the practice of many unlucky speculators of availing them- 
selves of the “Register plea” for evading payment of speculating debts. 
Such speculators had only to show before the courts that one party to the 
time bargain in question was not registered. This always sufficed; and 
they were able to demand, over and above the repudiation of their debts, 
the return of their margin. After the collapse of the great wave of 
speculation in 1900, it became a common practice to “raise the Register 
plea.” Of course the skulkers were in all cases promptly black-listed by 
the banks; and this treatment had the effect, after several years, of weed- 
ing out these dishonest operators pretty thoroughly. The Register plea 
was generally raised, too, as the Government’s report points out, not by 
the inexperienced persons whom the law was designed to protect, but by 
men having ample experience in financial business—by retired bankers 
and brokers, by private capitalists who had long been accustomed to trad- 
ing in stocks. 

The evil moral effects of the Register were strikingly illustrated by 
the Prussian Minister of Commerce in the debate upon the Bourse Bill in 
December. “It has happened,” he said, “that persons speculated simul- 
taneously on both the bull and the bear side in the same stock, but with 
different bankers. Afterward they would acknowledge the validity only 
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of the transaction that turned out to their advantage. They escaped from 
the other one by falling back on the Register paragraphs, and they had 
absolute protection against loss in the provisions of the law.” 

The Register having worked so badly, materially and morally, the 
Government now proposes to abolish it altogether. This does not mean, 
however, that it is willing to allow the general public again to participate 
unrestrictedly in time dealings. It adheres to its attempt to exclude the 
outsider by leaving him without legal rights and responsibilities. In 
place of the Register the Government now proposes that the ordinary 
register of commercial firms shall be made the basis for establishing the 
right to operate for future account on the exchanges. Another impor- 
tant alleviation of existing conditions is proposed in that brokers shall 
be allowed to indemnify themselves for any losses incurred by their cus- 
tomers from the margin deposited with them. 

The second restrictive feature of the law, the prohibition of time deal- 
ings in mining and industrial stocks, has also been followed by unsatis- 
factory results. As trading in stocks on time is unknown on American 
exchanges, some readers may wish a brief explanation of the process. As 
practiced in Germany, time business is as follows: All transactions dur- 
ing the course of a month are for delivery and payment at its end, when 
a general liquidation by a clearing process takes place. All accounts are 
settled upon the basis of the official quotations on the third day before 
the close of the month. Traders who have sold as many shares of a given 
stock as they bought have neither to receive nor to deliver shares, but 
only to collect or pay the difference between the prices at which they 
traded and the official liquidation price. Those that have bought more 
than they sold will have to take over the excess bought and vice versa. 
The manifest advantage of this system is that under it a great many 
transactions can be affected by the use of very little money. Further- 
more, the demand for money falls upon fixed days with the regularity of 
clock-work, and bankers can make preparations accordingly to meet it. 
Another advantage is that this system of trading tends, as will be shown 
later, to give greater steadiness to prices than where transactions are 
wholly for cash. 

Time business has been greatly reduced in volume by the prohibition 
of such trading in industrials. The Register also tended strongly to cur- 
tail time operations. Very comprehensive statistics illustrative of the 
restrictive effects of the law were published several years ago by the Asso- 
ciation of German Bankers, some of which may be cited here. The re- 
turns of the Berlin Kassen-Verein, which is the Clearing House for the 
Bourse, show that during the four years before the law took effect an 
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average of 41 per cent. of its collections fell on the monthly settlement 
days; but this average dropped to 29 per cent. in the four years 1898- 
1901, and it is still lower now. The number of clearing-lists handed in 
at the monthly settlements dropped from 90,000 in 1895 to 28,000 in 
1902. At Frankfort time business fell by 1902 to less than one-fifth of 
what it had been in 1893. At the same time 21 banks in Berlin, Ham- 
burg, and Frankfort reported that their time business had dropped to 
about 35 per cent. of its former dimension, and with 71 provincial bank- 
ers the shrinkage was to less than 30 per cent. 


But what was going on meanwhile in cash business which the law 
made no attempt to curb? While time transactions were dwindling, as 
just shown, a great industrial boom was in progress, and speculation went 


on with uncommon activity. The average yearly turnover at the Kas- 
sen-Verein during 1892-96 had been $2,675,000,000, but by 1899 it 
jumped to $4,336,000,000. ‘The gain was due to a heavy increase in cash 
dealings in the industrial stocks. Eight great banks of Berlin, Ham- 
burg, and Frankfort reported that their cash brokerage business during 
1892-96 averaged $707,000,000, while in the four following years it rose 
to $1,165,000,000; and in the former period the average for industrials 
was $158,000,000 against $471,000,000 in the latter. 

It is a most signficant fact, too, that speculative operations in the 
seven heavy coal and iron shares that had been stricken from the time-list 
assumed much larger proportions than ever. The Kassen-Verein keeps 
an account current business in stocks with many of its customers. Its 
records show that before the law went into force less than 14 per cent. 
of this business was in those seven stocks, but during the following four 
years they represented nearly 54 per cent. of it. Still more remarkable 
figures are supplied by the two so-called brokers’ banks of Berlin, co- 
operative concerns composed of many professional traders. Their chief 
function before the law was enacted had been to settle the time accounts 
of their members, but after 1896 their cash transactions swelled to huge 
proportions. In 1893 they had amounted to only $1,655,000, but by 1900 
they jumped to $322,000,000 ; and this business was almost entirely in the 
seven shares just referred to. 

Along with this shifting of home business to a cash basis—only nom- 
inally cash, indeed, since it was done chiefly with the money of the banks, 
just like marginal transactions at New York—went a remarkable change in 
the relations of the German security market to foreign exchanges. Ger- 
mans began to speculate much more actively abroad than ever before, while 
foreign bankers sent far fewer orders to Germany to be filled. Eight banks 
in Berlin, Frankfort, and Hamburg paid nearly eight times more in com- 
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missions to foreign brokers in 1899-1902 than they did in 1893-96. Eleven 
banks in those cities reported that their transactions on foreign exchanges 
in securities not listed in Germany averaged $18,700,000 for the years 
1893-96, but rose to $50,000,000 in 1899-1902. On the other hand, seven 
banks in those cities received foreign arbitrage orders in 1893 amount- 
ing to $130,000,000, but ten years later this business dropped to $24,000,- 
000. The reduction was due, next to the Bourse Law, to an increase of 
the stamp-tax on stock and bond transfers in 1894 and again in 1900. 

Such has been the effect of the law in shifting and restricting busi- 
ness. A still more important question is, how have prices been influenced 
by the abolition of time transactions in industrials? The memorial of 
the Bankers’ Association gives a full and satisfactory answer to that ques- 
tion by comparing the annual fluctuations of groups of stocks at Berlin 
before and after 1896. The first group embraces six of the coal and iron 
shares that were stricken from the time-list, the second twelve general 
industrials of standard character never on the time-list, and the third 
eight heavy bank stocks that have remained on the time-list. The fol- 
lowing table condenses the results of its comparisons. 


Before the Six Coalers 12 general Right 
ioe we I -4 and Irons industrials banks 
cures Lav (time) (Cash) time 
ee aetna Oe ees cae a bsg a xO Rae 28.66 27.7 25.46 
ee i kde 6 WN Daes RARE «ee ON 24.25 39.57 23.96 
is a adn as 4a hel Sa Nila Searle ede 53.09 40.60 31.76 
DS i bes a% ie apie te Dae Us ela alors ah nae 28.02 38.56 12.29 

Averages. ; Se te ter ie i orate cn 33.50 36.60 b3 37 
Under the 
Bourse Law (Cash) (Cash rime) 
ee ae io si ei ea 31.80 48.00 15.07 
1899.... 7 on esc ete ts 58.90 83.11 12.60 
1900.... : ; : — aharecaci 88.68 127.48 27.31 
PORE. oss pe re 47.11 55.12 27 .67 

ND ise cs che ds Oo ose news ew newa 56.62 78.43 20.64 


From this table several highly interesting results are apparent. The 
industrials stricken from the time-list fluctuated much more violently 
after they were dealt in wholly for cash; while in the second group prices 
jumped up and down still more sharply. It was the first group of stocks 
that had always set the pace for the general industrials; and after the 
former had lost the steadiness given them by time dealings the general 
industrial market was quite without ballast. On the other hand, bank 
stocks, which remained on the time-list, fluctuated less after 1896 than 
before. 
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In view of the facts set forth above the Government now proposes to 
re-admit heavy industrials to time dealings. The directors of such com- 
panies have apparently become convinced that they were mistaken in be- 
lieving that trading on time tends to increase fluctuations in prices. The 
Government now says that the prohibition of such trading in industrials 
“has proved to be injurious to general public interests, and that without 
having accomplished its purpose.” Its report admits that the prohi- 
bition did not withdraw those stocks from speculation; on the contrary, 
“speculation in them even since the Bourse Law took effect has at 
times dominated the entire business on the Berlin Bourse, and during 
the past few years this has been almost daily the case.” The transfer 
of all trading in industrials to a cash basis, the report further said, 
“has promoted a one-sided bull tendency and a stock exchange boom 
not corresponding to the actual state of business. Sudden and vi- 
olent breaks in prices have been caused, inasmuch as the cash market 
lacked the steadiness given to the time market through the demand 
of the ‘shorts’ in buying back (to take profits). The dangers of 
speculation have been aggravated, the resisting force of the market 
against one-sided tendencies has been weakened, and the chances for 
the operator to misuse information about conditions have been 
increased.” 

The report proceeds to show how the transfer of business to a cash 
basis has increased the demand for money; how this, in turn, has thrown 
the brokerage business more and more into the hands of the great joint- 
stock banks, owing to their ample stocks of cash and their ability to fill 
the orders of their customers by matching them; hence “the turnover on 
the stock exchanges represents at present only the smaller part of the 
transactions actually made.” Under these circumstances the Government 
concludes that the resumption of dealings in industrials on time is “not 
merely of importance to the exchanges themselves, but concerns the wel- 
fare of the people at large.” 

The Government’s logic would apply with equal force in favor of re 
storing grain futures, but it refrains from making the application. 
Doubtless it would like to legalize “futures” again, since nothing has hap- 
pened to show that it has changed its original views as to their economic 


value; but political expediency prevents it from proposing a change just 


now, the Government being to-day much more subservient to Agrarian 
influences than during Caprivi’s administration. Its bill, however, does 
propose to alleviate some of the evils from which the grain trade is suf- 
fering. Before stating its proposals, however, it is necessary to describe 
briefly the experience of the Berlin Produce Bourse under the law, and to 
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show how a modified form of “futures” has come into vogue with the Gov- 
ernment’s approval. 

When the Produce Bourse had to be reorganized preparatory to the 
enforcement of the Bourse Law on January 1, 1897, the members rebelled 
at an attempt of the Prussian Minister of Commerce to compel them to 
accept a number of Agrarian agitators as members of the managing com- 
mittee; and this novel form of strike lasted above three years. The Pro- 
duce Bourse, which was till then the leading rye market of the world 
and one of the chief wheat markets of the Continent, was dissolved. A 
substitute organization, however, was formed in the shape of an associa- 
tion of grain merchants. Here the form of contract was changed so as 
not to conflict with the very full and specific definition of “Bourse fu- 
tures” contained in the Law; and legal obligations were no longer derived 
from arrangements imposed by the managing committee, but from the 
ordinary commercial laws of the country. The merchants no longer re- 
garded themselves as a bourse in the meaning of the law. The President 
of Police, however, took a different view and summarily nailed up their 
building. The merchants then moved into an old deserted hospital and 
continued a desultory trade by circulating from stall to stall with their 
samples. 

The Produce Bourse having ceased to exist, there was no longer a 
grain trade at Berlin in the world-market sense. Of course grain could 
still be bought and sold for future delivery, but the market in its old 
sense had been disrupted. The period that followed is therefore not in- 
aptly characterized by German writers as the “Bourse Interregnum.” 
Now that there was no longer an exchange at the head of the country’s 
grain trade, the latter should have been in an ideal condition from the 
grain-grower’s standpoint, if the stereotyped arguments against exchange 
methods of dealing in agricultural produce are sound. But what was 
the result? Everybody, including the farmers themselves, was greatly 
dissatisfied with the new order of things. There were no longer any au- 
thoritative Berlin quotations for grain, and nobody knew approximately 
what his crop would bring. Farmers began to study the cable reports 
from the New York and Chicago markets with an eagerness that they 
never before displayed. Agents of American grain brokers appeared in 
the German market centers seeking business connections for their princi- 
pals, and for some years German traders operated extensively in options 
in those cities, but they lacked the close contact with American conditions 
required for trading successfully on that basis. This business therefore 
proved rather disappointing, and after a few years it dwindled consid- 
erably. 
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The Government was extremely uncomfortable over the disorganiza- 
tion of the grain trade during the Interregnum. Especially were the 
military authorities deeply concerned. They observed that they were 
continually forced to pay too high for grain, as compared with such un- 
official quotations as could be gathered up about the country. What was 
a still more serious consideration with them was the possibility of a war 
breaking out. How, they asked, is the army to be provisioned during a 
war if there be no great grain merchants able to take long-term con- 
tracts for delivering the huge quantities of grain that will then be 
needed? To which the merchants replied, How are we to make such con- 
tracts unless we are allowed simultaneously to insure ourselves against 
loss through corresponding transactions in options? 

The Government accordingly recognized the importance of reorganiz- 
ing the Produce Bourse on as liberal terms as the law would admit. The 
Agrarians, too, felt the necessity for a grain exchange; and, although 
they are to this day still unrelentingly opposed to “paper wheat,” they 
were nevertheless willing to help resuscitate the Produce Bourse. Under 
the auspices of the Minister of Commerce, then, a compromise between 
the merchants and the Agrarian politicians was arranged in January, 
1900, and the exchange was reopened in April. The merchants partly 
waived their objections to having agricultural representatives appointed ; 
but under the compromise the Bourse authorities were allowed them- 
selves to select these representatives from a list prepared by the central 
office of the Agricultural Chambers. It may be added here that this 
turned out a barren victory for the Agrarians. Their representatives 
soon found the meetings of the managing committee so dull that they 


i 


ceased to attend them. The committee tried to induce them to attend 
the meetings, and finally the Provincial Governor took the matter up and 
put pressure upon them, but all in vain. At present, however, there is 
usually an Agrarian member in attendance. 


negotiators got around the prohibition of “futures” by steering clear 
of the law’s definition already referred to. One of the essential features 
of that definition was that the terms of sale (like the minimum quantity 
covered by each transaction, grading, provisions for delayed delivery, 
ete.) be fixed by the authorities of an exchange. But how, if the terms 
were fixed by some other authority? How, if the government itself 
should step in and assist in fixing them? That is just what happened. 
The representatives of the Minister and the Free Association of Berlin 
Produce Dealers (not the Produce Bourse) drew up the new contract; 


In arranging the terms of the compromise, the Minister and other 
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and the Agrarians accepted it, captivated by the words, “for actual 
grain,” printed in large letters at the top of it. 

The dealers were thus able to return to their Hall after having scored 
more than a half-victory. They had secured for themselves the right 
to trade in a form of futures, outside of the Bourse Law. Nominally 
this trading is under the Commercial Code; but, as a matter of fact, they 
have been settling all their differences without having recourse to the 
courts, since these have shown themselves narrowly hostile to exchange 
interests. The traders now deal freely in grain for delivery in future 
months; and they can sell “short” without restraint. When the time 
comes for delivery and settlement, accounts are cleared against each other 
very much as on other exchanges; only, this is done by a private ar- 
rangement, not by any regularly constituted authority. Neither is there 
any committee authorized to “execute” the engagements of a delinquent 
operator. All such matters are settled by private arbitrators. Under 
these circumstances, it is essential that the Produce Bourse be composed 
of men who can fully trust each other. That is now the case, all the 
dubious element having been sloughed off. The membership has there- 
fore been considerably reduced, many traders having engaged in other 
callings. The market has accordingly come to be a very narrow one. 
The outside element is wholly lacking. The professional dealers will not 
incur the risk of executing orders for outsiders, since these might fall 
upon the register paragraphs, to evade payment of their losses. Among 
the active traders, however, are codperative elevator companies composed 
chiefly of farmers; and their dealings are by no means confined to “actual 
grain.” From this narrow professional market capital has largely 
withdrawn, whereas much money was fgrmerly employed in the grain 
market. The Produce Bourse has consequently lost much of its 
efficiency. It lacks breadth of material both as to men and money; 
and the individual operator is often hampered by the impossi- 
bility to place large contracts quickly upon any sudden change in 
prices. 

The most serious trouble of the exchange is that the members are 
timid. Although trading on a contract is sanctioned by the Government, 
there is no assured legal basis for it. The Supreme Court of the Empire 
decided some seven years ago that a similar form of trading in industrial 
stocks for monthly accounts under the Commercial Code was illegal; 
and it is highly probable that it would decide against the legality of the 
present grain contract. The traders fear this; hence, the tacit agree- 
ment among themselves to avoid the courts in settling their controversies. 
The Government fears it, too, as it plainly indicates in its report; and 
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it is therefore proposing in its present Bill to give legal validity to trad- 
ing under the present eontract. In order, however, to keep the outsiders 
excluded from grain speculation, the Bill specifies the persons who may 
make legally binding time bargains, regularly recognizes grain merchants, 
millers, and growers to the extent of their average annual production. 
The prohibition of “futures” in the strictly speculative sense (der boer- 
senmaessige Terminhandel) is upheld, but ample provision is made for 
time contracts. The Government explicitly admits in its report that time 
trading according to exchange methods (boersenmaessige Zeithandel) 
is indispensable, precisely in marketing domestic grain. “This is con- 
vincingly proved,” it adds, “by the fact that important codperative agri- 
cultural associations participate to a considerable extent in time-opera- 
tions on the Berlin Bourse.” 

sut the question of greatest interest for the American reader remains 
to be answered—How have prices been affected? Have they been steadier 
than before the law was passed? Have the German grain growers done 
better under the law than they did before it was enacted? Are they do- 
ing better under it than producers in other countries where speculation 
in “futures” is unrestricted? Grain prices have undoubtedly averaged 
higher in Germany since 1896 than during the immediately preceding 
years. The Agrarians are able to prove that fact by quoting official price 
reports, and they are satisfied to leave the matter there and claim a vic- 
tory for the Bourse Law. 

This method of argument, however, avoids the real question at issue, 
which is this: Are German grain prices keeping up under the Bourse 
Law as well as they did before 1897 to the general level warranted by 
conditions in the world’s markets? To that question, an unqualified 
No can be given. The year 1894 registered low-water mark in grain 
prices. At Berlin the year’s average for wheat was 136 marks per 
Metrical Ton (about 88 cents per bushel); during the next two 
years conditions changed in the world’s markets, and prices made 
a good gain. At Berlin the gain by 1896 was 20 marks, against 16 
at London, 22 at Antwerp, 21 at Amsterdam, 21 at Paris, 8 at 
Vienna, and 27 at New York. From these figures it appears that 
German farmers got a full average advantage from the rising 
market. 

Now let us examine the comparative movement of prices during the 
first nine years after the Bourse Law went into effect. For the sake of 
brevity, I strike an average of the yearly movement at the six outside 
markets just mentioned and call this the foreign price. The figures rep- 
resent the changes in marks per ton as compared with the prices in 1896; 
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Berlin Price Foreign Price 
18 higher 35 higher 
30 : 43 “a 

1 lower 12.3: 


1897 
1898 ... 


1900 
1901 
1902... 
1903 


4 " 10.3: 
8 above 


7 
5 
18 


19 


Averages 11.10above 22.40 above 

From this table it appears that there was not a single year in which 
the Berlin price stood as favorable for producers as the foreign price; 
and in no year did the foreign price drop below the level of 1896, while 
the Berlin price did so for two years. 

Under the Bourse Law the German farmers have ceased to get the 
full advantage of the duty on grain, which, till two years ago, was 35 
marks per ton on wheat and 30 marks on rye. For the three years 1894- 
1896 the Berlin price of wheat averaged 44.70 marks above the Amster- 
dam and 39.30 above the Antwerp price—enough higher to ‘cover the 
duty and a considerable part of the freight. For the first nine years after 
the law took effect, on the other hand, the Berlin price was only 32.10 
above Amsterdam and 28.70 above Antwerp. For-the three years before 
“futures” were abolished the Berlin price of rye averaged 34.80 marks 
above the Amsterdam price; for the following nine years the difference 
vas only 27.60. 

Another interesting question must be answered—have prices fluctu- 
ated less within any given year since futures were abolished? The an- 
swer is supplied by a memorial of the Association of Berlin Grain and 
Produce Dealers published in 1907. From the official quotation lists 
it is shown that the average fluctuation of prices at Berlin for the four 
years before the Bourse Law took effect was 22.50 marks for wheat and 
20 marks for rye; but for the next four years the average for wheat rose 
to 34.20 marks, and for rye to 23.40. These figures seem to dispose of 
the assertion, so often put forth by the opponents of speculative methods 
of dealing in grain, that “futures” cause excessive fluctuations in prices. 

In this connection one of the most important and certainly one of 
the most significant and interesting effects of the Bourse Law remains 
to be mentioned. Whenever a new crop of grain has come upon the Ger- 
man market since 1896 the inefficiency of the Produce Exchange has been 
strikingly illustrated. The trade had lost its power to absorb readily the 
new home supplies. As a consequence of this, prices broke away sharply, 
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and grain was exported in unusual amounts in the fall and winter 
months. On the other hand, some supplies would run short toward the 
end of each harvest year, prices would rise, and large imports would fol- 
low. In other words, Germany has had to import in one season of the 
year grain to make up for what it exported in an earlier season. The 
year 1897, the first year of the “Interregnum,” gave a remarkable ex- 
hibition of the importance of the grain trade, under the new law. Al- 
though Germany’s wheat crop of that year was 156,000 tons less than 
that of 1896, unusually large quantities began to be exported immediately 
after the harvest, so that the year’s exports rose to 171,000 tons as com- 
pared with an average of 75,000 tons for the three preceding years; and 
in the following spring imports assumed unusual dimensions. This 
phenomenon has persisted ever since that year, influenced more or less 
by variations in the size of home and foreign crops. 

How prices were affected by this inability of the grain trade to ab- 
sorb the home crop is shown in the following table, which gives the dif- 
ference between the Berlin and the Antwerp price of wheat for the first 
seven months of each year, as compared with the final five months, when 
the German crop was coming upon the market. 

\ ist- December 
62 Marks 
21.24 


11.04 


In 1897 Berlin higher than Antwerp.... ~ S838 ll 
In 1898 “ . " 


In 1899 - a 


It will suffice to confine this comparison to the three years of the 
“Interregnum,” although the phenomenon in question by no means dis- 
appeared afier the grain exchange was revived. The impotence of the 
German market illustrated by the figures just given was a new thing, and 
It Was directly caused by the prohibition of options. 

Such has been the effect of Germany’s restricted system in securities 
and grain. From the facts set forth in this article, it is not too much 
to pronounce that system a wretched failure at every important point. 
Speculation in securities has not been reduced but only shifted to a cash 
basis, driven to the books of the great banks and to foreign markets; 
and the Register has fostered and encouraged rascality to such an éxtent 
as to tarnish the good name of Germany’s financial circles. Speculation 
in grain, indeed, has been sharply curtailed, but this has been at the ex- 
pense of German grain-growers. The question for American statesmen 
to ask themselves before copying Germany’s restrictive 
Whom has it benefited? With much searching, 
find the beneficiaries. 


system, is 


, 


I have not been able to 


William C. Dreher. 
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ANATOLE FRANCE! 
BY FREDERIC TABER COOPER 


THE art of translation, it is well to remember, is at best always an 


honorable compromise. For the word is a misnomer of the act, in so far 


as it connotes a simple transfer across the frontier boundaries of lan- 
guage, as of some precious packet under seal, brought in unharmed and 
duty-free. On the contrary, translations, under even the most favorable 
conditions, always pay high tribute, in loss of meaning, loss of force, 
loss of style. It is like water, absorbed by a sponge and given forth 
again, inevitably a little less pure and limpid than at the start—and the 
purer and more crystalline it was at the start, just so much more in evi- 
dence are the impurities it has gathered. For a literary style, like a rare 
vintage of wine, suffers from a sea-change in proportion to the fineness of 
its quality. 

Nevertheless, there are in every generation just a few authors whose 
message is of too wide an appeal to be limited by the arbitrary bounds of 
a single tongue, and whose obvious destiny it is to be added to the world’s 
treasure-house of intellectual achievement. Those who foresee most 
clearly the growth of a writer of this class, and reap the keenest joy from 
his accomplishment, are seldom in any haste to see him subjected to this 
ordeal of an alien interpretation, which at best must alter, and at the 
worst may hopelessly distort. A case in point is that of Anatole France, 
who for a generation has been a unique figure in French letters, and 
stands to-day the unchallenged master of a faultless style, the author 
of a succession of inimitable masterpieces. Other writers of far more cir- 
cumscribed talent have found their way more promptly into English. 
The exotic melancholy of Loti, the psychologic subtlety of Bourget gave 
obvious promise of easier interpretation and readier acceptance in Anglo- 
Saxon countries, which already possessed their own analytic novelists 
and colorists in words. But because Anatole France possessed an indi- 
viduality which refused to be pigeon-holed, a quality of genius not neces- 
sarily greater or lesser than that of all his contemporaries, but simply 
incommensurate with them, even his fellow-countrymen were curiously 
slow in awakening to a just estimate of his worth; while English readers 
have awaited until now for anything approaching a comprehensive rendi- 
tion of his writings. 

It is fortunate, indeed, that this first attempt, announced as a Com- 

‘Anatole France. Complete Limited Edition. Edited by Frederic Chapman. 
New York: The John Lane Company. 
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plete Limited Edition in English of the works of Anatole France, should 
have been entrusted to hands at once so willing and so well fitted to do 
the author justice, both in form and substance; to give him what even 
a carping critic must acknowledge to be an adequate interpretation, and 
to clothe it in a garb of refined taste which even such an inveterate and 
exacting bibliophile as the author himself must look upon with affec- 
tionate approval. Already in the preliminary announcement of the pub- 
lication, one single fact, namely that instead of a new translation of The 
Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard, Lafcadio Hearn’s almost faultless version 
was to be used, gave earnest of the wise discretion which the editor, 
Mr. Frederic Chapman, had brought to the accomplishment of his task. 
And if any further assurance was needed of the high worthiness of the 
edition as a whole, it is to be found in Alfred Allinson’s rarely sym- 
pathetic rendition of The Garden of Epicurus, one of the four volumes 
already issued, and easily, from a translator’s point of view, the most 
elusive and baffling of them all. 

And the reason for the peculiar difficulty of adequately translating 
such a book as Le Jardin d’Epicure is not far to seek. A verbal colorist 
such as Théophile Gautier or Pierre Loti demands primarily not a rigid 
fidelity to the original text, but an equivalent artistry in words, a corre- 


sponding glow of English phrase and imagery. A probing psychologue, 
on the other hand, such as Paul Bourget or Marcel Prévost, exacts first 
of all a faithful rendition of the thought behind the words, an adequate 
transcript of each recorded pulsation of nerves. But in the case of Le 
Jardin @Epicure, neither sensuous richness of phrasing nor scientific 


accuracy of thought can atone for a failure to preserve the exquisite 
precision of expression, the fine art that has unerringly found the one 
indispensable word. For the thoughts embodied in this book may be 
compared, many of them, to precious gems, cut and polished with loving 
care; and a translator who should obtusely miss the value of some single 
word, would be robbing the gem of a facet and ignorantly dimming its 
lustre. It is because the present translator of this particular volume 
has acquitted himself so creditably that one ventures to believe we are 
at last to have an English edition that in its entirety will be worthy of the 
author whom the French people show a growing tendency to recognize as 
their greatest living man of letters. 

But when the question is asked: What is the real importance of 
Anatole France? What qualities entitle him to rank among the com- 
paratively small brotherhood of writers who have established extra-terri- 
orial claims? Wherein lies the secret of his abiding charm ?—one needs 
must answer with a certain thoughtful weighing of words, a certain 
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guarding against personal enthusiasms and prejudices. But at least it 
may be confidently asserted that whatever importance Anatole France 
may possess, it 1s not specifically because he is a novelist—although 
Thais is well-nigh incomparable as a reincarnation of a bygone age, and 
L’Orme du Mail and its successors are unique in the history of social 
and political satire; nor because he is a short story writer—although 
Le Procurateur de Judée is one of the very few short stories that for- 
ever refuse to be forgotten; nor yet again because he is a critic—although 
his championship of impressionistic criticism more than once ruffled 
the composure of so assured a dogmatist as Ferdinand Brunetiére; nor 
even because he has lately appeared in the new rdéle of biographer and 
set all continental Europe quarreling over the merits of his Jeanne d’Arc. 
No, the importance of Anatole France is not due to any single literary 
form that he may have essayed; not to novel, or essay or chronicle, any 
more than to the half forgotten volume of verse with which he began 
his career. Indeed, literary form is the very last sort of restraint to 
which the author of L’Etui de Nacre could bring himself to submit. 
The academic restrictions of technique trouble him not at all; and that 
is why his books, one and all, refuse to submit to a hard and fast classifi- 
cation—why his novels are half of them satirical indictments of modern 
life, his literary criticism almost autobiography, his most serious his- 
torical study inclined at times to trespass across the boundary of lyric 
poetry. But with equal emphasis it may be said that the importance of 
each and every separate volume that bears his name is due to the fact 
that Anatole France wrote it, and that he alone of living writers was 
capable of writing it. No other author of similar scope and power ever 
put himself into his books with such unreserved and willing prodigality. 
Nor has any other author left upon his writings, great and small, serious 
and fantastic alike, such a uniform and unmistakable imprint of a big 
personality, an abiding impression that the man himself is of more mo- 
ment than any of his works. Accordingly, the first step toward under- 
standing his works and placing them is to understand the man. 

In the first place, it is necessary always to remember the environment 
in which the author of La Vie Littéraire was reared. The world has so 
long been accustomed to think of him only by his pseudonym that it has 
well-nigh forgotten that he began life as Anatole Thibault, in a modest 
little book-shop, nearly under shadow of the towers of Notre Dame. He 
was familiar, almost from the cradle, with the musty scent of high-piled 
shelves, the crumbling dust of yellowed tomes. Again and again, in his 
writings, we catch a lingering nostalgia for the quais, the home of his 
childhood, where the old books mingle with the landscape; “I cannot, to 
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this day revisit them,” he confides, “without a pang of mingled joy and 
sorrow, because I was born there, because I passed my childhood there, 
and because the familiar figures that I saw there in bygone days are now 
forever vanished.” His father was reputed to be an authority on eigh- 
teenth-century history; and there, in the dingy atmosphere of dust and 
book-lore, it takes no great effort of the imagination to reconstruct the 


childhood of an eager, precocious boy, absorbing almost unconsciously 


the tag-ends of learned gossip, passing only half understood above his 
head; browsing omnivorously and in glorious content, among the 
crowded shelves, and acquiring that instinctive fineness of judgment, that 
perennial joy in old editions, rare manuscripts, illuminated missals, that 
make him, in addition to a man of letters, a bibliophile to his finger-tips. 

There are beneficent bacilli, as well as harmful germs, lurking in 
the dust of libraries; and Anatole France was early inoculated with the 
seeds of a cultured mind and a rare esthetic taste. Undoubtedly, the 
book-shop of Thibault pére was the true school from which the son ac- 
quired that amazingly miscellaneous and still more amazingly assim- 
ilated fund of knowledge that scintillates with curious and ever unfore- 
seen effectiveness throughout his pages. One must accept with a certain 
reservation his half-whimsical regrets for wasted opportunities and idle 
hours, and novels surreptitiously read between the pages of a Greek lexi- 
con; nevertheless, it is surely not his three years’ course at the College 
Stanislas that may claim the credit for haying formed the erudite phil- 
osopher and indulgent sceptic revealed in the pages of Le Jardin 
d’Epicure. Indeed, one feels that it was by a happy chance that Anatole 
France’s early education had not been of a more strictly academic na- 
ture, and that in a measure he is what might be called a self-made man 
of letters. For otherwise we might have lost in him the redoubtable op- 
ponent of dogmatism, the champion of individual liberty in matters of 
critical judgment in literature. 

Because no author ever revealed himself more freely in his books, 
the best way to know Anatole France the man is to read Anatole France 
the writer. But for this avowed purpose of making a study of his char- 
acter and personality, the point of departure, the volume with which it is 
wise to begin, is very different from that which should come first, were 
the object in view solely that of becoming acquainted with his most fin- 
ished pages, the keenness of his little ironies, the faultless rhythm of his 
prose. If one wished to make new converts to Anatole France the writer, 
one would naturally advise them to begin his acquaintance with L’Ftui 
de Nacre, that little group of inimitable contes, that in the delicate finish 
of their art in a measure do justify comparison to the precious contents 
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of a casket of mother-of-pearl. Le Procurateur de Judée, whether it 
pleases or offends, cannot be read by anyone of sound critical taste, with- 
out a sharp intake of breath, an instant recognition of the masterly per- 
fection of means, coupled .with the sheer audacity of theme. The story 
must be familiar to every student of modern French fiction ; yet since the 
aim of the present paper is mainly to kindle an interest in those who are 
now for the first time enabled to make the author’s acquaintance, it may 
not be out of place briefly to recapitulate it. According to academic 
rules of structure, it is scarcely a short story at all, merely a sketch. It 
shows us Pontius Pilate in his old age, discredited, disappointed, broken 
in health, seeking relief from pain at the fashionable Roman watering 
place of Baiai. The blue water, the smiling landscape, the glad gaiety of 
an Italian summer, are mirrored back with an economy of means, an 
unerring felicity of phrase, that make the setting of the picture as truly 
alive in its shimmering brightness, as the sombre figure of Pilate in the 
foreground, swinging slowly up the hill, in a litter borne on the bowed 
shoulders of many slaves. Near the summit of the hill, Pilate encounters 
an old friend, now first seen in many years; and the two stop and con- 
verse about many things that happened in the old days, the half forgotten 
days of youth, when Pilate held office in Judea, and his friend had fol- 
lowed him thither on a visit. A wonderful piece of exposition, the dia- 
logue that follows; wonderful in its luminous portrayal of character, its 
clear picturing, always consistently from the Roman standpoint, of the 
complex political and religious problems which the empire had to face in 
Palestine. Suddenly the friend of Pilate brings forth one last reminis- 
cence: there was, he says, a young man from Galilee, a healer and worker 
of miracles, brought up for judgment; he had a following of disciples, 
among them a former dancing woman, with wonderful, tawny hair, 
impossible to forget. Jesus of Nazareth, he thinks the name was; does 
Pilate remember? But Pilate, knitting his brows awhile in sombre 
silence, shakes his head, as he repeats the name. “I cannot remember,” 
he says simply. 

Now this, of course, is the utterance of an avowed sceptic; but that 
is beside the mark. The point of prime importance is that, having a 
definite thing to say in short story form, he has said it with consumate 
art—said it in a way which even those readers who may be inclined most 
bitterly to reproach him, will find it impossible to put from their mem- 
ories. And secondly, it is an admirable example of one of the author’s 
most pronounced characteristics, that of bending a literary form to a 
use for which no other writer would think of employing it. In this 
particular case, what he wished to say was, that the Romans, with their 
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profound contempt for alien races, necessarily beheld the events of the 
New Testament narrative with different eyes from those of scribe or 
pharisee or apostle. But where Renan would have written a chapter in 
his Vie de Jesus, Anatole France says all he has to say, with infinite 
simplicity, in the form of the short story. 

And this is not surprising to anyone who knows the working of his 
mind. He has a fondness, which almost amounts to a cult, for the 
simple, the primitive, the elementary. In fiction, he loves above all 
other forms the folk-tale and naive conte. The bulk of modern romances 
finds secant favor in his eyes: 


Our novels are too many and too long. Are not the shortest tales the most 
admirable? Those which are read forever are Daphnis and Chloé, the Princesse 
de Cléves, Candide, Manon Lescaut, which are no thicker than one’s little finger. 
It is necessary to be light, in order to fly across the ages. 


It is not what an author puts into a book, Anatole France is never 
weary of insisting, but what a reader can get out of it, that really counts. 
And for the time being he compels us to agreement, since he himself 
has a surprising faculty of extracting admirable thoughts from the most 
unpromising material. In the whole range of literature, there are 
scarcely two other writers who have stirred him to greater enthusiasm 
than Hroswita, a Saxon nun of the time of Otho the Great, who wrote 
plays and “put her dainty thoughts into verse with the candor of a 
child ;” and Apuleius, author of The Golden Ass, whom he whimsically 


professes to admire because he was “no mediocre imposter” : 


1 am going to tell you the whole truth: Apuleius is my sin. I love him 
without esteeming him, and I love him very much. He lies so well: he turns 
the universe upside down for you so neatly—a spectacle which fills us with joy 
in the hours of perversity. He shares so fully, for the sake of satisfying it, that 
depraved taste for the absurd, that desire for the unreasonable, which each of 
us carries hidden in a fold of his heart. 


In view of candid avowels like this, it is easy to understand the 
appeal which ancient myths and early Christian legends possess for 
Anatole France, and the reason why they enter so largely into his earlier 
writings. Not L’Etw de Nacre alone, but Balthazar and Thais are 
permeated with a spirit of paganism. Of all his fiction, there is no other 
volume so wholly admirable as a work of art than that vivid, sensuous 
portrayal of a Greek courtesan of the Alexandrine period; yet the per- 
verse twist given in the ending, the almost gargoyl-like effect of its 
closing symbolism, is precisely what might have been expected from the 
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pen of Apuleius himself, if he were reincarnated—but with this differ- 
ence, that Apuleius would have done in good faith what Anatole France 
does from irony. 

The best advice to give those who are as yet strangers to the author 
of Thais and Le Mannequin d’Osier is to begin with his earlier contes 
and novels; to continue his acquaintance through the medium of those 
delightfully satirical volumes which centre around the character of 
M. Bergerat and are really not novels, save in a most extended sense of 
the term; and carefully to avoid Le Lys Rouge, which oddly enough has 
been chosen as the opening volume in the new English edition. Frankly, 
Le Lys Rouge is to be recognized as Anatole France’s unique blunder, 
the one attempt that he has made to do a piece of work utterly uncon- 
genial both in form and substance. Written by another hand, it might 
have passed as a creditable example of the roman passionel, of the type 
brought into vogue a decade or more ago by Maupassant’s Notre Ceur 
and Bourget’s Ceur de Femme. It is interesting to this extent, that it 
stands as the one author’s one attempt to devise a plot along the estab- 
lished technical lines; and he deserves credit for the good will he put 
into it; but it remains palpably a tour de force; and one grudges the 
time that went into the making of it, and that might instead have been 
expended upon another of his inimitable Htwi de Nacre stories, such as 
bid fair to “fly across the ages.” 

But for those who would get more intimately in touch with the 
curious contradictions, the kalaidoscopic variations of Anatole France’s 
mind, his veiled ironies, his indulgent scepticism, his sudden, unexpected 
enthusiasms and aversions, the path of knowledge lies through the four 
volumes of literary opinions entitled La Vie Laltéraire, and reaches its 
goal in Le Jardin d’Epicure, which more than any other volume deserves 
the title René Doumic coined for his writings, “Bibles of modern incre- 
dulity.” Curiously enough, no provision has yet been made, so far as may 
be judged from the announcement, for including La Vie Littéraire in 
the English edition; yet it is inconceivable that it should be omitted, 
since it contains the key not only to the author’s personal taste in books 
and a hundred other things as well, but also to his whole theory of 
criticism. In this respect, his creed is of the simplest. The ultimate 
and only criterion that he recognizes is the criterion of personal taste. 
He scouts the idea that criticism can ever be reduced to anything ap- 
proaching an exact science, or that in estimating a literary work it is 
possible Lo adopt a purely objective attitude. 

There is no such thing as objective criticism, any more than there is an 
objective art; and all those who flatter themselves that they put anything else 
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than themselves into their works are dupes of the most fallacious illusion. The 
truth is that one can never get outside of himself; that is one of our greatest 
miseries. What would we not give, just for one minute, to see the heavens 
and the earth with the facetted eye of a fly, or to contemplate nature with the 
rude brain of an orang-outang? But it has been forbidden us. We cannot, like 
Tiresias, be man, and remember having been woman. We are shut within our- 
selves, as within a perpetual prism. The best thing for us to do, as it seems 
to me, is to recognize this frightful condition with good grace and to admit that 
each time we have not the strength of mind to hold our tongue, we talk only 
about ourselves. The critic, if he would be frank, ought to say: “Gentlemen, I 
am going to talk about myself, apropos of Shakespeare, or Racine, or Pascal, or 


Goethe.” It is an excellent opportunity. 


And in accordance with his precept, Anatole France talks about him- 
self abundantly and with engaging frankness, apropos of the early 
Church Fathers, the latest popular novel, a modern puppet show, an 
archaic Greek statue; and the most curious and admirable part of these 
miscellaneous and desultory papers that make up La Vie Littéraire is 


that you care not at all what specific thing it is, apropos of which he is 


talking, provided only he will continue to talk, with that rare simplicity 


of style which in itself is a fine art. 


ut of course Le Jardin d’Epicure is the one inimitable, indispensa- 
ble book; for the whole man is summed up in it. It might be defined 
as an intimate personal creed, an individual philosophy of life. It shows 
us a man of wide understanding and equally wide sympathies; a man 
who can show indulgence to almost all human frailties, save sham, ar- 


rogance and commonplace vulgarity. An avowed sceptic, he finds noth- 
ing saddening in confronting “the eternal crumbling of things,” or in 
affirming that “it is a hideous waste of time to seek the truth.” What 
really does sadden him is the smug complacence of little minds that seek 
to fix absolute values for the incommensurable, and bow down in worship 
of mediocrity. Nothing is absolute, he preaches, everything is relative ; 
even scientific truths “do not differ essentially from those of every day”: 


creation. Nowadays we know it is only a coagulated drop of the sun. We know 


Men believed, three hundred years ago, that the earth was the centre of 


that the universe, in which we are a wandering speck of dust, is forever in 
labor, bringing to birth and devouring its offspring. But wherein has our moral 
nature been altered by these prodigious discoveries? Be the earth great 
or small, what matter is that to mankind? It is always great enough, provided 
it gives us a stage for suffering and for love. To suffer and to love, these are 
the twin sources of its inexhaustible beauty. Suffering, pain—how divine it is, 
how misunderstood! To it we owe all that is good in us, all that makes life 
worth living; to it we owe pity, and courage, and all the virtues. The earth is 
but a grain of sand in a barren infinity of worlds. Yet if it is only on earth 
creatures suffer, it is greater than all the rest of the universe put together, 
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And here, in slightly altered form, is another embodiment of the same 
general outlook upon life: 


Evil is necessary. If it did not exist, neither would good . . . It is thanks 
to evil and sorrow that the earth is habitable and life worth living. We should 
not therefore be too hard on the Devil. He is a great artist and a great savant; 
he has created at least one-half of the world. And his half is so cunningly 
embedded in the other that it is impossible to interfere with the first without at 
the same time doing a like injury to the second. Each vice you destroy had a 
corresponding virtue, which perishes along with it. 


And once more, here in compact form, is his general negation of 
the possibility of the finite mind ever grasping absolute truths: 


Ignorance is the necessary condition, I do not say of happiness, but of life 
itself. If we knew everything, we could not endure existence a single hour. The 
sentiments that make it sweet to us, or at any rate tolerable, spring from false- 
hood, and are fed upon illusions. If, like God, man possessed the truth, the 
sole and perfect truth, and once let it escape out of his hand, the world would 
be annihilated there and then, and the universe melt away instantly like a shadow. 
Divine truth, like a last judgment, would reduce it to powder. 


It is difficult to stop, when one has once begun gleaning quotable 
passages from this little treasure-house of paradoxes, lambent ironies, 
curious blendings of mockery, satire, and sadness. Perhaps the following, 


which is eminently characteristic, will serve as well as any with which to 
make a pause: 


The comic soon becomes painful when it contains a human element. Does 
not Don Quixote sometimes make you weep? For my part, I greatly enjoy 
certain books that breathe a calm and contented disconsolateness, such as Cer- 
vantes’ incomparable romance, or Candide—works which are, if rightly regarded, 
manuals of tolerance and indulgent pity, holy bibles of benignity. 


For the present hour, of course, the importance of Anatole France’s 
latest work, his Vie de Jeanne d’Arc, looms very large before the eyes 
of the world at large. It has caused a degree of surprise and aroused an 
amount of controversy that, in view of his often expressed views of history 
in general and the Maid of Orleans in particular, seems to be in a meas- 
ure uncalled for. His ambition to write a life 6f Jeanne d’Arc is not of 
recent date ; vaguely and without fixed purpose, it had begun to germinate 
in his mind almost a quarter of a century ago. Again and again, some 
other writer’s attempt to portray the Maid in poem or drama or biography 
stirred him to ironic protest; no modern author, either in prose or verse, 
even approximately embodied his ideal; no one later than Valerandus 


Varanius, who wrote a Latin epic poem early in the sixteenth century, 
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even approached the subject in a proper spirit. What Anatole France’s 
ideal then was, he has embodied in numerous lyric pages such as this: 


Jeanne is made out of pure poetry. She has risen out of popular and 
Christian poetry; out of litanies of the Virgin and the Golden Legend; out of 
those marvellous histories of the brides of Christ who donned above the white 
robes of virginity the red robes of martyrdom. She is the outcome of those 
flowery sermons in which the sons of St. Francis exalted poverty, candour and 
innocence; the outcome of the eternal fairy lore of woods and fountains, the naive 
stories of our grandparents, those recitals, as obscure and fresh as nature her- 
self, in which the daughters of the field receive supernatural gifts; she is the 
outcome of the land of oaks, where Vivian and Merlin, Arthur and his knights, 
lived their mysterious life; she is the outcome of that lofty thought which makes 
the rose of fire bloom above the portals of churches; she is sprung from prophecies, 
in which the humble folk of the Kingdom of France foretold a happier future; she 
is sprung from the ecstasy and the tears of an entire people; she is the living 
poetry of that fair France which she loved with a miraculous love. 


Curiously enough, however, the form in which Anatole France first 
thought of embodying Jeanne d’Are was not that of biography, but rather 
a sort of musical drama: 


The piece that I dream of is a chronicle in dialogue, accompanied by music; 
for it must be a blend of the ideal and the real. It must be a work at once 
truly popular and truly national. I do not want it to be a work of art in the 
usual acceptation of the term. I want something bigger and something better. 
1 want it to be a work of faith and one that will speak to the souls of men. And 
I ask that the author who writes it shall become, for the time being, a man of 
the fifteenth century. 


A year or two later, in his criticism of Mme. Bernhardt’s Jeanne 
d’Are, when she appeared in the drama by Jules Barbier, we find that his 
ideas have more nearly crystallized: 


I believe that there is nothing in the life of Jeanne d’Are which will not 
yield, at last analysis, to a rational interpretation. There, as elsewhere, miracles 
cannot withstand an attentive examination of facts. The mistake of her 
biographers is to isolate this young girl too completely, to enclose her within a 
chapel. They ought, on the contrary, to place her in her natural group, in the 
midst of prophetesses and those gifted with second sight, who swarmed in those 
days—Guillemette de la Roche, whom Charles V. summoned to Paris about 1380, 
the blessed Hermine de Reims, . . . and others who, in common with Jeanne, 
had visions, revelations and the gift of prophecy. 


In the light of these passages, any one at all familiar with Anatole 
rance’s literary methods would have felt himself safe in predicting that 


his Vie de Jeanne d’Are would be a fascinating narrative, written with 
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that rare charm of style which is always the hall-mark of his work; that 
it would recreate with luminous clearness the mental and spiritual atmos- 
phere of the fifteenth century; that it would retain, with grave respect, 
the whole mass of legend that has grown up around the memory of the 
Maid—not because he gives credence to any part of them, but for the 
sake of what they stand for in the history of a race; and finally, that in 
dealing with the logical and obvious facts of campaigns and battles, he 
would summarily brush aside tradition with no more compunction than 
he showed in brushing aside the accepted view about Pontius Pilate, Le 
Procurateur de Judée; and this in the main is the verdict of critical 
opinion. 


Undoubtedly, to a large majority to-day, the Jeanne d’Arc appeals 


as something monumental, something marking the final goal, the highest 
achievement that is to be expected of Anatole France. But posterity 
has a curious way of singling out the works that do not loom so high 
upon the horizon that bounds the judgment of contemporary critics. It 
is quite likely that to future generations, as to a few of his best friends 
and most ardent admirers to-day, some less pretentious volume, let us 
say at a venture Le Jardin d’Epicure,- will remain the volume of pre- 
dilection, the acknowledged masterpiece. For we must not forget that 
“one must be light in order to fly across the ages.” 

Frederic Taber Cooper. 





